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Telephone men tensibly to attend a 
who, like all other 


business heads, are 
keenly interested in 
learning just how 
they will be affected by the national recov- 
ery program, have a compelling reason for 
coming to Chicago next week to attend the 
national telephone convention, which opens 
at the Hotel Stevens on Tuesday, July 11. 
Because of economic conditions, there 
was no national telephone convention in 
1932. 


additional attraction as a get-together con- 


The 1933 meeting, therefore, offers 


ference where those handling telephone 
service can exchange ideas and make con- 
structive plans for the future that will 
conform to the new conditions which mark 
the changes taking place in our national 
business life. 

All roads lead to Chicago in this year of 
the Century of Progress Exposition, and 
they should be traveled by the telephone 
the question: 


men who 


are studying 
“Where are we at?” 


* * * * 


The convention program announced in 
last week’s issue, promises unusually inter- 
esting sessions for the four-day meeting 
—and they are so arranged that those in 
be able to 


afternoons at the great exposition without 


attendance will spend their 
feeling guilty of neglecting the business 
conferences. 

As a feature of the “new deal” being es- 
tablished for our country, this arrangement 
will be appreciated by those who feel the 
natural urge to visit the fair and yet de- 
Sire to combine business with pleasure. 


Still, half-day business sessions will be 


TELEPHONE PROBLEMS TO BE CON- 
SIDERED AT CHICAGO NEXT WEEK 


in line with the national policy of cutting 
down working hours so that all can get a 
piece of the pie. 


The opportunity to come to Chicago os- 











“The New Deal’; What Does It 
Mean Telephonically ? 
By Let’s Sorveit. 

“When business barometers fall,” says 
C. P. Gulick, president, National Oil 
Products Co., “research departments 
should be worked overtime. 

“Fertile sources of research ideas are 
the inquiries that come to us from cus- 
tomers, who frequently ask us to study 
problems arising in their processes. It 
may require 50 or 100 such suggestions 
before one with real commercial possi- 
bilities comes to light, but that one may 
easily pay for all the effort that is ex- 
pended on the others. 

Combined with research must be an 
aggressive, courageous type of salesman- 
ship which doubles its efforts when busi- 
ness ceases to come easily. But even 
the best of salesmen must have some- 
thing especially attractive to sell in hard 
times. Hence, the necessity of working 
the research department overtime, instead 
of closing it down, when the business 
barometer falls.” 

“The advertising and reading pages of 
the telephone journals,” says the Ora- 
cle, “indicate that the telephone manu- 
facturers are in position to provide the 
operating companies with new, attractive 
and more efficient equipment to present 
for their customers’ consideration. Are 
the operating companies going to take 
advantage of this as ‘the new deal’ com- 
mences?” 








business convention, 
and yet spend half 
of one’s time at the 
World’s Fair, is so 
attractive that’ no one should fail to take 
advantage of it. 

F. B. 


his annual address, 


On the opening day, President 
MacKinnon, in will 
discuss “The National Recovery Act as 
Applied to Telephone Companies,” and ad- 
vise members the course to pursue in con- 
nection therewith. It is probable that any 
application of the Industrial Control pro- 
gram to operating and manufacturing com- 
panies would be radically different, so that 
the same regulations will not govern the 
service-rendering company and a manufac- 
turing plant. 

It is expected the telephone manufactur- 


ers will meet for consideration of their own 


special problems during the convention 
week. 

x * *k * 
With business and industry showing 


signs of a steady improvement, there is a 
general feeling that prices can be moved 
to a reasonable level which will insure nor- 
mal prosperity and give labor, management 
and capital a living return. 

The companies giving public service are 
directly concerned in this effort and need 
to keep abreast of developments and co- 
The 


attacks being made on service rates, and 


operate for their mutual protection. 


the hostile political moves to spur regu- 
latory commissions on to being more se- 
vere on the utilities, make it necessary for 
them to be on their guard right now more 
than ever. 
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In a majority of the states, the politi- 
cians are prodding the commissions to per- 
secute service companies, and even in con- 
servative states—lIllinois for example—ef- 
forts are being made to put sharper teeth in 
the utility laws so as to make this persecu- 
tion actually mandatory. 

To protect their rates and maintain their 
rights as business concerns entitled to earn 
a fair return, service companies must be 
on the alert. Reviving business will help 
in this direction, but with changes coming 
fast and furious in general industry, this 
is no time to allow things to drift along 
aimlessly. 

Telephone interests will have a favor- 
able opportunity to consider these matters 
in Chicago next week. 

o* *x* * ok 
As an instance of the savage disposition 


the politicians are showing in “bearing 
down” on service companies, the Illinois 
bill 


powers of the utility commission. One fea- 


legislature passed a to extend the 
ture of this would have compelled the com- 
pany to stand the expense of all commission 
But 


compromise, the state administration finally 


costs in rate investigations. in a 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Tower Room, Hotel Ste- 
vens, Chicago, IIl., July 11, 12, 13 and 14. 

Independent Pioneer Telephone Asso- 
ciation of the United States, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, July 14. 








accepted an amendment which limits such 
costs to one-half of one per cent of the 
company’s gross revenues. 

Imagine how a private business concern 
would roar if it had to pay one-half of 
one per cent of its gross revenue in order 
to reimburse any of its enemies for the 
cost of an attack on its business and credit! 
And the politicians proposed to remove the 
limit entirely in the case of the utilities! 

Rate investigations are juicy plums for 
many utility commissioners. They get 
newspaper applause for starting them, and 
the politicians have good jobs to distribute 
among the experts who draw a fat per 
diem—and the persecuted company is ex- 
pected to pay the bill. 

Without that limit placed on the cost to 
be assessed against the utility, a company 
might easily be badgered and pushed into a 
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deficit by the persecution of a politically- 
ridden commission. 

The Chicago telephone rate case that has 
run ten years and is now on appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court—is an ex- 
ample of what such a system of persecu- 
tion might produce. 


* * * * 


Another instance of the policy to make 
it tough for the utility companies is that 
under the enlarged powers granted the 
Illinois commission, the latter body can 
order a rate reduction and make it effective 
without giving the company a preliminary 
hearing. This puts the burden of proof on 
the companies, and will force them to ap- 
peal to the courts for injunctions to prevent 
the enforcement of commission orders. 

Inasmuch as the state commissions have 
been trying to discourage these court pro- 
cedures, the results of the more drastic 
legislation will be not altogether to their 
liking. 

Regulation by negotiation is the more 
effective plan, but in their zeal to play to 
the gallery the politicians are chiefly con- 
cerned in being mentioned favorably in 
local headlines. 


sensational newspaper 


The National Convention Next Week 


Arrangements Completed for What Is Expected to Be Largest Attended Na- 
tional Convention of Independents—Morning Sessions Permit Enjoyment 
of World's Fair—Program Indicates Probable Matters Confronting Industry 


The first national Independent telephone 
convention in nearly two years will be 
held in Chicago next week. Headquarters 
will be at the Hotel Stevens and the ses- 
sions will open Tuesday morning, July 11, 
and continue each morning on the following 
three days. The afternoons and evenings 
are, therefore, left free for visiting A 
Century of Progress Exposition, the great 
world’s fair which is attracting such great 
attendance and interest. 

All indications are that the attendance at 
this year’s convention of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association will be 
the largest ever recorded for a national 
convention of the Independent group of the 
industry. There will be many attending the 
national convention of the Independent in- 
dustry for the first time, the world’s fair 
being the drawing magnet. 

The attendance at this great exposition 
passed the three million mark on July 2, 
and the middle of this week—only a couple 
of days after—the one-millionth visitor 
viewed the exhibit of the Bell Telephone 
System. That is, practically one out of 
every three who has attended the fair has 
seen this excellent presentation of various 


phases of the telephone industry. It is an 
exhibit that every telephone person will 
want to see. > 

Practically every telephone person attend- 
ing the convention will spend quite a bit of 
time in this attention-attracting and inter- 
est-holding exhibit, details of which were 
given in TELEPHONY of June. 10. It is in 
charge of Dr. Sergius P. Grace, who will 
be glad of an opportunity to greet not only 
his many friends but also all who are con- 
nected with the telephone industry. 

As previously stated, convention sessions 
will be held in the mornings, the first ses- 
sion on Tuesday next being given over to 
reports and general business. The second 
session on Wednesday will comprise three 
addresses on topics that are of general in- 
terest as they concern matters which will be 
very much to the front in the very near 
future. 

The Thursday morning session, in addi- 
tion to matters of business, will be featured 
with an address on economic conditions by 
Dr. David Friday, of Washington, D. C., 
who is well known to all telephone men. 

On Friday, the concluding day of the 
convention, the Independent Pioneer Tele- 


phone Association of the United States will 
hold its 13th annual meeting. Following 
the business meeting and election of off- 
cers, William Rainey Bennett, Elgin, IIl., 
will deliver an inspirational talk which, 
with its humorous illustrations, should be 
thoroughly enjoyed by everyone. 

Details of the program are given on the 
opposite page. 

Although exhibits are not scheduled by 
the manufacturers and supply men for the 
convention, their representatives will be 
glad to meet all of their customers and 
friends to talk over business, both present 
and prospective. 

The month of June in Chicago was one 
of unusually high temperature, but July 
started out with normal temperatures which 
it is hoped will prevail during the conver- 
tion week. The convention sessions will be 
held in the tower of the hotel, many feet 
above the street level, and subject to the 
cooling breezes from Lake Michigan which 
in hot weather are likely to spring up at 
any hour. 

Hotel rooms are still available and reser- 
vations may be made through the United 
States Independent Telephone Associatiot. 
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United States 
Independent Telephone Association 


Convention Program 


| TUESDAY, JULY 11—10 A. M. OPENING SESSION 


| Report of Secretary Chas. C. Deering: 
Special Discussion of “Credit on Insurance for Telephones.” 


Report of General Attorney Alfred L. Geiger: 
“The Securities Act” 
“New Taxes on Dividends and Capital Stock” 


“Proposals to Prevent Appeals to Federal Courts from State Commis- 
sion Decisions” , 


Report of President F. B. MacKinnon: 
“The National Recovery Act as Applied to Telephone Companies” 
“The Status of the Depreciation Order” 
“The Revised Accounting System” 
“Conditions in the Industry” 


Appointment of Committees 


General Business 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 12—10 A.M. GENERAL SESSION 
Address 


“A Group Plan for Annuities for Independent Telephone Employes,” by 
John R. Hastie, Insurance Adviser, Chicago, III. 


Address 


“Preparation of Service Station Rate Cases,” by I. J. DeVoe, General 
Auditor, Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


Address 
“What Is Wrong with Our Public Relations?” by E. R. Hannibal, 
General Manager, West Coast Telephone Co., Everett, Wash. 


THURSDAY, JULY 13—10 A.M. GENERAL SESSION 


Address: 
“The Future of Prices,” by Dr. David Friday, Washington, D. C. 


FRIDAY, JULY 14—PIONEER DAY 


10 A. M. Annual Meeting of Independent Pioneer Telephone Association of 
the United States 


Address by Wm. Rainey Bennett 


“Century of Progress’ ---Every Afternoon and Evening 
























































Switchboard Key Contact Maintenance 


Three Stages of Contact Trouble—The Correct Use of Chemically Pure Carbon 
Tetrachloride—Illustrations Showing Use of Cleaning Tool and New Type 
Polishing Blade—Treatment for Pitted Contacts—Adjusting Key Springs 


Present economic conditions have made 
it necessary that every telephone company 
be constantly on its toes to meet the many 
and diverse problems confronting it daily. 
During normal times most customers are 
more easily satisfied than during times of 
stress and uncertain business conditions. 
When times are abnormal and the nerves 
of the people are on edge, telephone sub- 
scribers are “touchy” and inclined to be 
more critical of the service. 

Satisfactory telephone service is valu- 
able telephone service, but -service that 
may have been considered satisfactory in 
normal times may not adequately meet the 
demands of subscribers when they have 
grown dissatisfied with conditions in gen- 
eral. When the income of the individ- 
ual is reduced it is only natural that he 
should analyze his expenditures more 
thoughtfully. Consequently, a condition 
now exists where business organizations 
are being called upon to furnish more 
and better service per dollar than ever 
before. 

To render satisfying telephone service 
it is necessary to have, among other things, 
a carefully-constructed and adequately- 
maintained plant. Right now in some 
quarters there is a trend toward economiz- 
ing by maintenance activities. 
Such a course is dangerous if carried to 
an extreme, because lack of attention to the 
proper and necessary care of plant facili- 
ties, located inside the exchange building 
as well as outside, will sooner or later be 
reflected in the grade of service rendered. 

Telephone apparatus and equipment is 
produced in accordance with the results 
of long experience by the manufacturers, 
and will operate satisfactorily, when 
properly used, if the effectiveness of its 
design is preserved by reasonably com- 
plete maintenance. The importance of 
maintenance is greatest in the telephone 
exchange because it is the center of the 
operating traffic. Here the equipment 
carries a heavy load and defects are 
quickly reflected in impaired service. 

Switchboard maintenance is in reality 
an important element of service mainte- 
nance. It is important for that reason 
as well as because of the fact that it 
reduces complaints, thereby promoting 
better public relations. 

An analysis of transmission troubles, 
found in a representative group of ex- 
changes, indicated that a large percentage 
of central office troubles was due to the 
switchboard keys. It seems reasonable to 


reducing 


By T. DeWitt Talmage 








VITAL MAINTENANCE 
POINTERS. 


In studies directed toward improving 
the grade of telephone service in a group 
of average-sized exchanges by reducing 
the number of faults detrimental to good 
transmission, it was found that the 
switchboard keys were responsible for a 
large percentage of central office 
troubles. 

An organized effort to correct this un- 
desirable situation resulted in a practice 
which in numerous cases lengthened the 
time between necessary periods of clean- 
ing key contacts. The general method is 
of interest, because more thorough and 
effective maintenance measures result in 
a material saving due to fewer inspec- 
tions and less repair work being done at 
inconvenient times. 

A description of a simple and unique 
tool that recently has been developed for 
polishing switchboard key contacts is 
included in this article on “Maintenance 
of Switchboard Key Contacts,” together 
with other suggestions of practical and 
inexpensive methods of remedying com- 
mon faults in keys. 

Because of the general need for such 
vital information it is recommended that 
every man responsible for the mainte- 
nance of central office equipment care- 
fully read and study this helpful article. 








expect, therefore, that a substantial por- 
tion of central office troubles can be elimi- 
nated merely by simple routine tests of 
keys in connection with the regular day- 
by-day maintenance work. 

It is the purpose of this discussion to 
describe some of the more simple and 
effective methods used in cleaning switch- 
board key contacts. New wrinkles are 
steadily being brought forth in an effort to 
improve maintenance practices. A _ novel 
wrinkle, useful in polishing contact points, 
is fully discussed in this article. 

Cords and plugs, of course, are responsi- 
ble for their share of switchboard troubles 
but the possibilities of trouble in the 
switchboard keys should not be _ over- 
looked. Keys, because of their constant 
use and the ever-present danger of dust 
accumulations, are frequent sources of cut- 
outs, noise, and faults causing a low vol- 
ume level of transmission. Poorly adjust- 
ed key springs and worn-out parts are 
encountered, to be sure, but much trou- 
ble can be traced down to nothing 
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more than dirty key contacts or dirty or 
gummy key parts. 

The importance of this work can be 
visualized when it is pointed out that one 
key with a faulty contact that is used on 
the average of 100 times a day, will annoy 
6,000 telephone users monthly with its 
grating noises, varying transmission losses, 
and cutouts. 

In addition to dust and dirt adversely 
affecting the operation of key contacts, 
there is another condition which is equally, 
if not more, important from the standpoint 
of causing annoying and_ unsatisfactory 
telephone connections. All telephone ap- 
paratus contacts, including those made 
of platinum, at times are subject to a 
coating of oxide which has an electrical 
resistance greater than that of the pure 
metal. Oftentimes this corrosion or oxide 
coating acts as an insulator and prevents 
the closing of the electric circuit. 

When current is flowing in an electric 
circuit the opening of that circuit by means 
of metallic surfaces, such as key contacts, 
is usually accompanied by arcing between 
the points of interruption. This arc not 
only creates destructive heat but also pro- 
duces a condition in the surrounding air 
favorable to rapid oxidation. 

Quite often when a telephone man 
speaks of a “dirty” contact, he may mean 
a contact point covered with an oxide 
coating or film which must be removed 
before the circuit will function properly. 
Hence, we understand why one of the 
essential requirements of the metal used 
in making key contacts is that it must 
have slow oxidation characteristics. 
Platinum, because of its resistance to 
atmospheric oxidation, is one of the most 
satisfactory metals from which to make 
the various types of contacts that are 
riveted or welded to the key springs. 

There is another unfortunate result of 
arcing contacts which is quite trouble- 
some: that is the pitting of the contact 
surfaces. Oftentimes this condition results 
in the formdtion of a crater in one of the 
contacts. This crater may then become 
coated with oxide, and to correct such 
cases may prove difficult to the uninitiated. 
Later in this discussion a simple method 
of handling this trouble will be described. 

Either dirty or tarnished contacts may 
create a situation where a slight disturb- 
ance, due to the normal operation of adja- 
cent equipment, will be sufficient at times 
to cause the feeble voice currents to be 
interrupted or greatly diminished. 
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Key contacts may pass through several 
stages or periods until they become so 
inefficient that they are absolutely worth- 
less from a service standpoint. When the 
contacts start to become dirty or oxidized, 
they cause a slight scratchy noise. The 
condition of the contacts at this period is 
not seriously detrimental to transmission 
but plans should be made at this time for 
cleaning and polishing the contact sur- 
faces. 

The second period is one in which the 
volume of the scratch increases with, per- 
haps, a variable transmission loss. The 
contacts should not be allowed to reach 
this stage as the noise produced, and the 
excess transmission loss incurred, will 
materially impair the transmission eff- 
ciency of connections. 

The third and last stage is the period 
when the contacts become absolutely detri- 
mental to transmission. In this stage the 
contacts are so dirty or tarnished that a 
definite transmission loss is measurable, 
which increases to such an extent that the 
circuit becomes practically open. 

Keys may be tested by connecting an 
alternating current tone to one end of the 
cord circuit and a receiver to the other 
end. A tester can determine—by slightly 
moving and shaking the key, testing for 
excess play in the cam bearings, lightly 
tapping and jarring the top of the key 
shelf, and otherwise disturbing the key 
under observation—any noisy, scratchy, or 
cutout conditions by the interruption or 
variation of the tone heard in the receiver. 
This test should include also the contacts 
through which the operator’s telephone 
set is bridged across the cord circuit. 

It is especially important that excessive 
side play in key levers, where keys have 
horizontal spring assemblies, be eliminated. 

The first step in eliminating contact 
trouble is to remove any dust or dirt 
which has collected on or adjacent to the 
keys. This may be done with various 
sized bristle brushes, such as high-grade 
paint brushes, or with a clean cotton cloth 
that is free of lint as well as free of any 
trace of oil. Adjacent apparatus should 
he covered and protected by a piece of 
canvas or heavy cloth to make sure that 
dust is not introduced into places where it 
did not exist before. 

The use of an eyebrow brush, such as 
sold in the cosmetic department of a drug 
store, will be found useful at times in 
cleaning the more difficult and inaccessible 
parts of a switchboard key. 

The most convenient and satisfactory 
method of removing dust from the switch- 
board is to use a vacuum cleaner, Fig. 1. 
One of the advantages of a vacuum cleaner 
is that it gathers up dust without spreading 
it to other apparatus. It is possible to 
secure a handy-sized vacuum cleaner, 
equipped with specially-designed nozzle 
attachments for telephone exchange work, 
that will efficiently clean out dust quickly. 


TELEPHONY 


The vacuum cleaner should be a quiet- 
running machine, and work with it should 
be done at a time when it will least dis- 
tract the attention of the operators from 
their duties. Care should be taken not to 
damage the switchboard wiring with the 
nose of the suction hose. After removing 
all loose dust in this manner, the key con- 
tacts themselves may be further cleaned 
with chemically pure carbon tetrachloride 
(tetrachlormethane, CC1,). 

Carbon tetrachloride is a very common 
cleaning fluid and used 
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between the dirty contacts, lifting the 
springs slightly in the case of normally- 
closed contacts and partially closing the 
springs in the case of normally-open con- 
‘acts. The other brush is used dry by draw- 
ing it between the moistened contacts. The 
procedure will wipe off any dirt that the 
liquid has loosened. Each time before the 
brushes are used, they should be carefully 
cleaned out with chemically-pure 
tetrachloride. 

Strips of cardboard, felt, coarse cloth, 


carbon 





extensively as a_ sol- 
vent for fats and for 
removing grease from 
garments. Because it 
is non-inflammable it 
replaces petroleum ben- 
zine as a cleaning 
agent to an advantage. 
For dissolving grease 
it is preferred to 
either ethyl alcohol or 
ether, because alcohol 














is highly combustible 
and the fumes of ether, 
when mixed with air, 
are violently explosive. 

Carbon tetrachloride is a clear, colorless 
liquid with a peculiar aromatic odor 
resembling that of chloroform. There are 
two grades of this cleaning fluid avail- 
able: (1) the ordinary commercial prod- 
uct; and (2) the chemically pure grade 
which has all harmful impurities removed. 
Only the chemically pure grade should be 
used in cleaning contacts. The cleaning 
fluid is inexpensive and may be purchased 
from any chemical or drug supply house 
or from the manufacturers of telephone 
equipment. 


Fig. 1. Vacuum 


Since this cleaning fluid is decomposed 
by light it should be kept in metal con- 
tainers or in dark glass bottles. Carbon 
tetrachloride evaporates very quickly and 
for that reason, as well as to keep dust 
from getting into the cleaning liquid, the 
bottle should be well corked when not in 
use. 

When working on the _ switchboard 
keys, it will be found convenient to use a 
one or two-ounce wide-mouthed bottle 
which can be filled with chemically-pure 
carbon tetrachloride from the usual one- 
pound bottles. Occasional cleaning of the 
small bottle and the replacement of the 
liquid in it, will insure a clean fluid at all 
times. If due care is taken to prevent 
ignition, naphtha or benzol mixed in equal 
proportions with chemically-pure carbon 
tetrachloride will be found to be an excel- 
lent cleaner, even though inflammable. 

There is one method of cleaning which 
makes use of two good quality artists’ 
camel hair brushes, about a No. 5 size 
brush. The chemically-pure carbon tetra- 
chloride is applied to the contacts by 
dipping one brush into the bottle of clean- 
ing fluid and then drawing the wet brush 


Cleaner Equipped With Specially—-Designed 


Attachments for Telephone Exchange Work, Particularly for 
Removing Dust From Switchboard. 


etc., should not be drawn between key con- 
tacts, because of the possibility of leaving 
behind fibers or particles of the material 
which might interfere with the 
operation of the contacts. 


proper 


The nature of the accumulation between 
contact surfaces may vary, depending upon 
the location of the apparatus and the sur- 
rounding local conditions. For example, 
some kinds of gas fumes and certain kinds 
of dust, such as that from a cement floor, 
may collect on the key springs. Where 
arcing is encountered, this accumulation 
may carbonize and increase the electrical 
resistance of the contact 
various keys. 

Furthermore, deposits of foreign ma- 
terial may be augmented by the presence 
of grease or oil, which is sometimes 
deposited by the fingers of the installer or 
repairman when the contact springs are 
handled. The natural oil on the hands of 
the workman often is sufficient to start 
this trouble. Special care must be taken 
when contacts have become greasy through 
handling, or coated with some material 
which collects dust and has a tendency to 
creep up on the contact surface. 


The “Toothpick Method.” 
Perhaps one of the best cleaning meth- 
ods, at least it seems to be the most com- 


points of the 


monly used, is that referred to sometiines 
as the “toothpick method.” In this pro- 
cedure the flat end of a hardwood tooth- 
pick is dipped into a bottle of chemically- 
pure carbon tetrachloride for a depth of 
about one-half inch and then inserted be- 
tween a pair of contacts. By rubbing a 
moistened toothpick back and forth several 
times, and at the same time permitting the 
contacts to exert a little pressure against 
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the wood, there is a scouring action that 
will soften most foreign matter. 

A clean, dry toothpick may then be 
used as a “chaser” to rub off any parti- 
cles of dirt that may be left behind by the 
first toothpick. It is highly important 
that a toothpick be used only once. This 
prevents spreading the deposit from the 
dirty contacts to other sets of contacts. It 
is customary to break the dirty toothpick 
in the middle after it has been used once 
to prevent using it a second time. New 
toothpicks are always picked up by the 
middle so as to prevent the fingers con- 
taminating or soiling the surface of the 
wood which is placed between the con- 
tacts. j 

The cleaning liquid on the toothpick will 
dissolve the grease and loosen the dirt 
that may have accumulated on the con- 
tact surfaces; but the fluid evaporates 
very rapidly and unless a sufficient amount 
of clean liquid is used, so that a rinsing 
action takes place, there may be a thin 
film left behind. On oily contacts the 
more cleaning liquid that is used, the 
thinner will be the remaining film. 

For that reason it is recommended that 
after the toothpicks have been used on the 
contacts, a drop or two of chemically-pure 
carbon tetrachloride be used to flush off 
the surfaces. This drop of liquid may be 
picked up on the end of a clean tooth- 
pick, a pointed orange wood stick, or by 
means of a medicine dropper. Even an 
atomizer may be used to spray the liquid 
over the contacts. 

However, chemically-pure carbon tetra- 
chloride is slightly injurious to certain 
kinds of fiber used as key bushings, rollers, 
and separators. Care must be taken, there- 
fore, to avoid getting the cleaning liquid 
on any parts except the metal portions of 
the key. The flushing operation is in- 
tended to wash off any particles that 
might happen to remain after the contacts 
have been rubbed with the toothpicks. 

When flushing the contacts, be sure 
that the sides as well as the tops of the 
contact points are thoroughly washed off, 
for dirt on the sides is loosened when the 
cleaning liquid is applied, and if this dirt 
is not removed or flushed away it may 
later be deposited upon the contact sur- 
faces. 

The flushing operation is done with the 
key contacts held slightly separated. 
There is danger that the dirt which is 
loosened by the liquid may localize be- 
tween the contact surfaces because the 
greatest amount of liquid is usually held 
between those points just before evapora- 
tion. For that reason the cleaning process 
with the toothpicks should be done quite 
carefully and thoroughly so as. to keep 
this dirt residue at a minimum. 

In extreme cases it may be found 
necessary to vigorously flush the contact 
surfaces in order to wash the dirt away 
from the contact points. In other cases, 
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the flushing action may have to be re- 
peated several times in order to prevent 
the dirt from remaining on these vital 
points. 

Burnishing Contacts. 

After the dirt and grease have been 
cleaned from the contacts, approved clean- 
ing and polishing tools should be used to 
remove any oxide film that might be pres- 
ent, as well as to smooth and polish the 
clean metal surfaces. Do not, under any 
conditions, use a file on contact points. 
Abrasives should never be used to clean 
points. Abrasives were made for grinding, 
not for cleaning. The proper kind of 





Making Transmission Efficiency Tests on P. 

B. X. Switchboard in Illinois. Key Troubles 

Are Easily Detected and Located With Such 
Testing Equipment. 


tools may be secured from the manufac- 
turers of switchboard equipment. 

The blades of the special cleaning and 
polishing tools must be kept clean by 
wiping them off frequently with a clean 
cotton cloth dampened with chemically- 
pure carbon tetrachloride. Do not con- 
taminate or soil the clean blades by put- 
ting the fingers on them. Because the air 
is usually carrying dust, the clean blades 
should be kept protected when not in use 
by storing them in a suitable box or carry- 
ing case. 

Tools intended for cleaning and polish- 
ing key contacts may be roughly grouped 
in two classes. The first and most com- 
mon class might be called contact scrap- 
ers or cleaners; and the other, which is a 
blade of perfectly smooth, highly-polished 
stainless steel, might be termed a contact 
polisher or a true contact burnisher. To 
do a complete iob both tools are necessary. 

The contact scraper or cleaner (called 
a contact-burnishing tool in the catalogs 
of some telephone equipment manufactur- 
ers) is first used to remove the oxide 
coating or encrusted deposits from the 
surfaces of the contacts. 
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There are two general types of contact 
cleaners in common use: one is a steel 
blade that has been treated in such a 
manner as to have a sand-blasted appear- 
ance. One manufacturer furnishes such 
a blade with a removable handle. The other 
type is a piece of metal of suitable size 
that has been faintly scratched with fine 
parallel lines. 

It is necessary to exercise considerable 
care in using either one of these two 
types of cleaning tools, especially the 
second type mentioned, to avoid removing 
much of the contact metal. One manufac- 
turer of cleaning tools makes the blade of 
a special alloy, which permits bending so 
as to reach contacts in rather unhandy 
locations. 

A substitute for this kind of a contact 
cleaner can be made from an ordinary 
steel spring, known as a corset stay or 
support, from a corset. 

A rough contact surface is never satis- 
factory. One reason for this is that the 
uneven condition tends to collect and retain 
dust and other foreign material which will 
act as an insulator and prevent the proper 
closing of the contacts. Another reason 
is that sharp projections on the contact 
surfaces increase the tendency of the 
contacts to arc. 

Since the blades of most contact clean- 
ing tools are more or less roughened, it 
is impossible to secure a perfectly smooth 
surface by their use. For that reason, 
after the oxide film or deposit has been 
scraped away, a highly-polished piece of 
rust-resisting steel, such as tempered 
Allegheny metal, should be used to smooth 
down the minute rough edges and reduce 
the magnitude of the microscopically small 
jagged ridges. 

If this steel blade has the proper tem- 
per, and care is used to keep the blade at 
right angles to the line of spring move- 
ment, the metal surfaces that actually 
come in contact with each other can be 
brightened and polished to have a mirror- 
like finish. 

Fig. 2 shows a _ combination  contact- 
cleaning and polishing tool having an over- 
all length of about seven inches. The top 
of the tool is shown in Fig. 2-A, the side 
view of the tool appears in Fig. 2-B, while 
an end view of the tool is shown in Fig. 
2-C. The end of each blade is both 
rounded and beveled. 

In polishing normally-open contacts, 
press the contacts together sufficiently to 
give a slight pressure on the blade of the 
highly-polished piece of stainless steel. 
In the case of normally-closed contacts, 
the tension of the springs themselves will 
ordinarily furnish sufficient pressure 
against the polishing blade. Usually, rub- 
bing the polishing tool back and forth 
between the contacts several times will 
give the desired results. 

This final operation of smoothing out 
the minute scratches caused by the clean- 
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ing tool blade is an important step and 
it is recommended to those experiencing 
trouble with the older methods of clean- 
ing and polishing key contacts. 

Polishing the contacts gives a finished 
touch to the cleaning job. It is one of 
the secrets of turning out a truly bur- 
nished contact surface. Generally speak- 
ing, contacts that receive this final treat- 
ment will remain satisfactory for a longer 
period of time than those which do not 
receive the benefit of the polishing opera- 
tion. 

A substitute for this blade of tempered, 
polished, stainless steel is a well-buffed 
clock spring cut to about five inches in 
length and approximately one-fourth inch 
in width; or better yet, the flat side of the 
small blade of a new stainless steel pocket 
knife. Care must be taken when utilizing 
a knife blade to polish contacts, to use 
that portion of the blade whose two sides 
are parallel, otherwise the contact points 
may be burnished on a bias. 

After cleaning and polishing, it should 
be noted whether the springs still meet 
the contact “follow” requirements, for 
frequent cleaning increases the contact 
separation and reduces the distance one 
contact is pushed by its mate before com- 
ing to rest. All contacts should have an 
appreciable amount of “follow” after 
making contact or before breaking contact. 

This follow movement is important for 
two reasons: (1) correct distance of fol- 
low insures sufficient pressure between 
contact points; and (2) it permits the 
contacts to have a wiping or self-cleaning 
action which occurs after the contact 
points get together. Data concerning the 
proper amount of follow can be secured 
from the manufacturers of the keys that 
are being adjusted. 


Pitted Contacts. 

Platinum, used in making contacts by 
some manufacturers, has the property of 
greatly increasing its hardness and stiff- 
ness when alloyed with a rare metal called 
iridium. Hard-drawn silver and various 
alloys, including one called “contact metal,” 
are also used in making key contacts. 
Under certain conditions all of these 
metals will “pit” in contact service. 

Mechanical pitting is caused by permit- 
ting a key to snap back into place. This 
condition is sometimes encountered in the 
contact point and disk type of key where 
the operators are careless in handling the 
equipment. 

As mentioned before, pitting that is 
caused by arcing is characterized by the 
formation of a pit or crater in one con- 
tact and a rough condition on the asso- 
ciated contact. This slight roughness, 
which is in reality a weld, can be smoothed 
over by using the stainless steel polishing 
tool. 

However, the problem of cleaning out 
the crater must be handled in a different 
manner as a flat piece of steel cannot get 
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inside of the pit to remove the film or 
accumulation of dirt. Some recommend 
scraping down the contact until the pit, 
if not eliminated, is appreciably reduced 
in size. In case of the flat disk con- 
tacts which are only a few thousandths 
of an inch in thickness, such a procedure 
would soon necessitate replacing the con- 
tact springs if much pitting were encoun- 
tered. 

It is a good plan to carry in stock a 
sufficient number of extra key springs so 
that replacements can be made without 
interfering with the service. In many 
cases of pitted contacts it will be found 
more economical to replace the old springs 
with new ones rather than to overhaul 
the defective keys. Experience will indi- 
cate which springs require replacing the 
most frequently and these, of course, may 
be stocked in larger quantities. 

One solution to the cleaning out of pits 
is to make a tool which will extract the 
dirt from the bottom of the crater. This 
can be done by cementing or gluing a 
thin piece of leather or chamois skin to 
a steel spring of a size which will permit 
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ing the pointed contact of a set can be 
moved slightly sidewise. In other words, 
the alignment of the contacts is changed 
so that the actual point of contact is about 
1/64th inch to one side of the original 
spot. When the spring assembly is tight- 
ened up, the pointed contact, therefore, 
will touch the flat disk contact in a new 
place. 

In no case, however, should the pointed 
contact fall outside the rim of its asso- 
ciated disk contact. Eventually a new pit 
may form but there is enough surface to 
allow moving several times before the 
contacts become absolutely useless. 

A good light and a dentist’s magnifying 
mouth mirror, about ths inch in diameter, 
will be found helpful when examining 
contacts for pits. 

After the spring assembly is tightened 
up, a close inspection may indicate that 
the springs should be adjusted. Unless 
otherwise specified by the manufacturer, 
adjust the springs close to the point where 
they leave the clamping plates and insula- 
tors. This work may be done with long- 
nose spring-adjusting pliers, hollow ground 





insertion between the key springs. This on the outside of the jaws, or with the 
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Fig. 2. Combination Cleaning and Polishing Tool Designed for Maintaining Switchboard 
Key Contacts in Good Operating Condition. 


leather facing may be rubbed down by 
means of sand paper until the proper 
thickness is obtained to work easily be- 
tween the spring contacts. With a little 
pressure on the tool against the pitted 
contact the leather will get down into the 
pit and clean out small craters. 

A similar method, based on the princi- 
ple of a soft material capable of being 
squeezed into small depressions, makes 
use of an ordinary rubber band stretched 
over a thin piece of metal or flat wood 
stick. This is used similar to the leather 
tool described in the previous paragraph 
by placing it between a pair of contacts 
and rubbing back and forth several times. 
This method is not recommended for gen- 
eral use, but is good for an emergency. 

Where the craters are too deep, or the 
trouble is due to oxidation within the 
crater, it may be found necessary to 


loosen the screws holding the springs to 
the key frame so that the spring carry- 


special spring-adjusting tools furnished by 
the manufacturer of the keys. Take care 
to adjust springs in line with their move- 
ments so as not to twist them off center. 
Avoid kinking the springs. 

Examine key wiring and look for loose 
connections. Correct all disarranged wir- 
ing and resolder or repair loose connec- 
tions. The use of the tone and the test 
receiver will assist in locating wiring 
faults. 

If a key is removed from the keyshelf 
for any reason, advantage should be taken 
of the opportunity to inspect the entire 
key for possible faults; and all adjust- 
ments that appear necessary at that time, 
should be made before replacing the key 
in service. 

Dirty or gummy parts, such as cam 
bearings, rollers, rolling path on spring 
crimps, etc., cause keys to bind and oper- 
ate sluggishly. These key parts may be 
cleaned by using a clean, lint-free cotton 











cloth dampened with  chemically-pure 
carbon tetrachloride. Various sized 
orange wood sticks will be found con- 
venient in applying the cloth so treated in 
small places where dirt collects. 

After the switchboard keys have been 
put in shipshape condition, a follow-up 
cleaning routine should be established and 
rigidly followed. Especially should efforts 
be directed toward retarding the gather- 
ing of dust. Generally speaking, the 
switchboard itself should be given a thor- 
ough cleaning with a vacuum cleaner 
about every two months. 

To keep down dust in between these 
periods, the switchboard room should be 
swept and cleaned daily. Avoid creating 
dust when cleaning. The windows, wood- 
work, and furniture should be dusted 
daily with suitable rags. Litter of all 
kinds should be kept off the window sills. 
Woodwork and furniture should be pol- 
ished at regular intervals. .Wash and 
polish the light fixtures once or twice a 
month. 

Where special keys are used, or unusual 
conditions are encountered, it often will 
be found that the manufacturer of the 
equipment can be of assistance in devising 
an effective routine of maintaining the 
apparatus in good operating condition. 





News Dispatches Telephoned from 
England to India. 

Another development in the rapid trans- 
mission of news was recorded on June 15 
when the London, England, office of The 
Statesman, Calcutta and Delhi newspaper. 
used the telephone to send a summary of 
the day’s news to its head office in Cal- 
cutta, India. 

This was the first occasion that news 
has been conveyed over such a long dis- 
tance—about 7,200 miles—by word of 
mouth. The news sent included The Lon- 
don Time’s comments on the war debts 
and reports of the Austro-German tension. 

The reception at both ends of this long 
termed good. 


circuit was reasonably 


What Operators Want to Know 


Close Your Eyes, Imagine Going Through Life Blind—Sighted 
People Fail to Appreciate Many Beauties of Nature by Being 
Blind of Soul—Instill Beauty Deep in Your Heart—No. 106 


By Mrs. MAyME WorkKMAN, 
Traffic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, IIl. 


A poster in an optician’s window, pic- 
turing a woman with her eyes closed, read: 
“Close your eyes and imagine yourself 
going through life this way!” I tried it 
and the sensation was appalling. And yet 
there are so many beauties all around us 
that we fail to fully enjoy and appreciate. 

An article in Cosmopolitan, referring to 
Earl Musselman, born blind, who only re- 
cently received his sight, reads: “There are 
numberless things about my new world and 
its sighted inhabitants that perplex me. 
But most outstanding is the fact that so 
many are oblivious of all the beauty around 
you—colors, flowers, trees, fields, rivers, 
mountains, skies, sunsets, moonlight and 
the sea and all the glories of nature that 
make the world seem like a Garden of 
Eden to me. 

“T cannot help thinking that there is 
another kind of blindness almost as bad as 
that of the eyes—a blindness of the soul 
that keeps sighted people from seeing and 
enjoying the beauties of nature.” 

These beauties of nature, that Mr. Mus- 
selman speaks of, are as free as the air 
we breathe. Rich and poor alike may 
enjoy them. It often happens that the 
things that are near at hand and within 
easy reach are the least appreciated. 

Springfield, Ill., is the home of our be- 
leved, martyred president, Abraham Lin- 
coln and his body lies buried here in Oak 
Ridge cemetery. People from all over the 
world come to pay homage at his tomb 
and to step over the threshold of his for- 
mer home but, to my shame, be it said 
that I was 21 years of age before I en- 
tered Lincoln’s home. 

When I was in New York I made a very 


special effort to visit Grant’s tomb and 
while in Philadelphia, I braved a severe 
storm to visit the Betsy Ross home, where 
the first American Flag was made. But 
because Lincoln’s home was so near at 
hand, I was blind to its sacredness and his- 
toric beauty. 

Resolve today to open your eyes wide 
and enjoy to the fullest extent all of na- 
ture’s marvelous beauties, so that it may 
not be said of us that we have a blind- 
ness of soul. If we plant beauty deep in 
our hearts we will have it with us always 
and have no regrets to confront us. 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. Why is an order passed “without” 
even though the station has no re- 
peater circuits? 

2. When the called party is out and you 
ask the calling party if they will talk 
with anyone else, should the report on 
the ticket be “ag” or “wt?” 

3. In completing a long distance call, 
should the operator give the name of 
the station calling or say “long dis- 
tance is calling ?” 

4. Mr. Potter, of Rock Island, is in Port 
Byron and calls Rock Island 6000 and 
wants the call charged to Rock Island 
877. Who will O. K. the call and 
make the ticket? 

5. When calling a station whose numbers 
are rung direct from another exchange, 
how is this recorded on the toll ticket? 
For example: A subscriber at Mount 
Fulcher is called. Elkhart rings the 
numbers there. Should the ticket read 
Mount Fulcher or Elkhart? 

For answers to these questions from real 
Illinois operators, please turn to page 36. 


Courts to Test Commission’s Theory 


Nebraska State Railway Commission's Theory, ‘“The Value of Telephone 
Service’, to Be Tested by Courts—Two Orders Issued In June by Commis- 
Rates, Chairman Randall Dissenting, to Be Taken Up 


sion Reducing Rural 


Nebraska courts are shortly to be called 
upon to pass on the question of what con- 
sideration shall be given to the value of 
the service to telephone patrons in making 
rates, and whether in times like those now 
existing this shall be the controlling fac- 
tor. 

During the last week of June the com- 
mission issued two orders reducing rates, 
where the evidence in each case showed 
that the companies are not earning a fair 
return on the present rate schedule. The 


first case was that of the Central Nebraska 
Telephone Co., which operates nine ex- 
changes in west central Nebraska. It is 
controlled by Denver, Colo., capitalists who 
bought the properties during the promo- 
tional period, but were restricted by the 
commission in bond issues to the values 
shown. 

In this case it was shown that only at 
Keystone and Imperial were revenues 
greater than operating expenses, and that 
the deficit for the last 12 months on all 
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operations was $10,367. Agitators in the 
communities organized a boycott, inducing 
men who wanted to remain on the farm 
lines to join them in seeking to force a 
dollar rate. Testimony was to the effect 
that refusal to continue as patrons had 
cost a number of them more than the rates 
called for. 

The commission ordered a six months’ 
trial of new rates that comprised cut- 
ting farm rates at Sutherland and Imperial 
from $2.00 a month to $1.50 and at Ven- 
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nago from $2.00 to $1.75, with the switch- 
ing rate at Grant cut to 50 cents from 65 
No changes were made at Pali- 
Keystone, Wellfleet, Brady or 
Maxwell, although Commissioner Bollen 
had recommended deeper cuts originally. 

The other case at the 
Ord exchange of the Nebraska Continental 
Telephone Co., which a for- 
mal complaint had been lodged. There 
the order was to cut business and farm 
rates 50 cents a month, residence rates 25 
cents and switching rates 10 cents to 40 
cents. The commission also eliminated 
free service now being given to North 
Loup and Burwell, and substituted a 15- 
cent toll. 

In both cases, Bollen 
based his findings and conclusions on the 
controlling nature of the value of the 
service, his main argument being that with 
the quantity of the service being reduced 
by reason of many farm disconnections, its 
value was also less. His theory also em- 
braced the premise that lower farm rates 
would bring back most of the lost patrons. 

Chairman Randall both 
cases. Commissioner Drake concurred in 
the reductions of rates for the Central 
Nebraska Telephone Co. on the ground 
that he was willing to try out for six 
months ‘The Bollen theory that lower rates 
would bring back sufficient patronage to 
restore net revenues to the level where a 
fair return could be earned, although he 
said there was only one chance in a thou- 
sand that this result would follow. He re- 
fused to concur in his conclusions of law 
relating to the importance of fixing rates 
of the value of the service rendered. 

In the Nebraska Continental 
case, he sided with Commissioner Bollen 
on the matter of considering this element 
of rate-making, but he made it plain that 
he did so only because he wanted a court 
test made of the theory, which he said has 
no court decisions to back it, although sev- 
eral commissions had used it. 


cents. 
sade, 


involved rates 
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Commissioner 


dissented in 


company 


He refused to concur in the Central 
Nebraska case, he said, because the com- 
pany is in no financial condition to take 
the matter into court. He concurred in the 
Ord case because the Nebraska Continen- 
tal Telephone Co. can and will test it. 
This would relieve the commission of pres- 
sure from a number of other communities 
that are wanting lewer rates because of 
cconomic conditions. 

“I concur in the order,” he said, “not 
because there is any legal grounds based 
upon the law of the land to base such an 
order, but because I want to test out the 
theory of ‘value of the service.’ It must 
be admitted that during the late depres- 
sion there were a large number of patrons 
who quit and that the remaining patrons 
do not have their old quantity of service. 
[ cannot agree that the few decisions men- 
tioned (by Commissioner Bollen in his 
opinion) in any measure provide court de- 
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cisions to back up an order of a regula- 
tory commission to reduce telephone rates 
tc an extent that the resulting revenues 
will be insufficient to meet the cost of ren- 
dering the service, including a fair return 
upon the fair value of the property used 
and useful in rendering the service. 

“It is my opinion that the fair value of 
the property used and useful in this prop- 
erty is above $47,000, and that computa- 
tions using such figures are not unreason- 
able. The expense items are reasonable 
and the known present revenues certain. 
These revenues are $14,403 a year. If 
the reduced rates proposed by complainants 
were in effect, the revenues would be 
$9,074 from the present list of patrons, 
and if all came back who were getting 
service before the depression hit, the reve- 
nues would be $2,169 less than they now 
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are, and the cost of serving 315 more sub- 
scribers would increase that deficit. 

By no method of calculation can I antici- 
pate any sufficient increase in the revenues, 
due to better economic conditions which 
would be sufficient to provide more than a 
reasonable return. The investigations in 
other like cases have shown that a reduc- 
tion in rates will not bring back any sub- 
stantial number of patrons. Hence, the 
only lawful order this commission should 
make herein is one of dismissal without 
prejudice. 

However, I do concur in the order here- 
inafter entered which will provide for cer- 
tain reductions, upon the theory that may- 
be the commission may have some juris- 
diction to enter the field of management. 
It is logical to believe that in an ordinary 
business institution, a lowering of selling 
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STONE WALLS 


By Miss Anne Barnes 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


A partially blind old man, over whose shoulders* hung hand-made brushes 
of many kinds, came to our home recently. 
brushes, rather than to his impaired physical condition, as so many do. 

Did you ever notice how many physically-handicapped people there are 
Did you ever wonder how they came by this or that 
Whether they minded it or had gotten so used to it that they had 
ceased to be conscious of it much of the time? 

Of course, people react differently to a physical handicap according to its 
circumstances, opportunities, dispositions, vision, 
To some folks, a physical handicap, such as blind- 
ness, deafness or deformity, must seem like a great stone wall standing between 
them and what they could have accomplished. 
disadvantage may be, he can carry on if he wills to do so. 

And yet, the blind or maimed beggar crouches at the base of his stone 
wall and begs for pity and a coin from all who pass his way. 
grovel in the dust with no more pride than a dog? 
against their stone wall because they cannot follow the course they chose. 
Likely it was not right for them anyway. 

Numberless ones patiently, quietly accept their hemmed-in life portion 
and do what they can the best way possible. 
There is such an interesting character in that story. 

Some folks live in spirit beyond their stone wall and so are able to accom- 
plish their purpose in life in spite of their physical handicap. 
His stone wall was blindness, but he continued writing 
just as beautifully as he did before he was stricken with blindness. 
lowing bit of verse was found among his personal effects, after his death, 
which tells us how he felt about his stone wall: 


On my bended knee 
I recognize Thy purpose clearly shown; 

My vision Thou hast dimmed 
That I may see Thyself—Thyself alone. 
Robert Louis Stevenson was another. 
from childhood until the end of his life and yet his cheerfulness never forsook 
him so far as the world was concerned. 
because he lived so far beyond it in his untiring efforts, and in spite of many 
Because of his persistency and courage 
he made a contribution in literature to humanity which will always make 

millions of people, young and old, happy. 

Morac: “If the simple man plant himself indomitably on his instincts and 
there abide, the huge world will come round to his door.”- 


He directed our attention to his 


But, no matter what one’s 


Why does he 
Others beat despairingly 


Did you ever read “A Window 


John Milton 


The fol- 


He was conscious of his stone wall 


Few people knew of his stone wall 


Emerson. 
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price will bring more business. The known 
experience of telephone companies has 
been contrary to this theory, and a lower- 
ing of rates has resulted in further de- 
creasing net revenues. However, in order 
to give the company a chance to test out 
these theories, the order will be made. 

If it should be eventually decided by our 
courts that the commission can enter the 
field of management, then’ it will become 
the duty of this commission to make many 
changes in the present management of 
many companies operating in Nebraska, 
and we can then substitute our judgment 
for the judgment of experienced telephone 
managers, with the probable ultimate re- 
sult of wrecking most of the companies.” 

In another part of his opinion, he ex- 
pressed the belief that the desire of the 
commission should not be to authorize rates 
arbitrarily and without due regard to costs 
and return, and that in any event that is 
beyond the powers of the commission. The 
level of commodity prices paid farmers 
for their products cannot be made the basis 
of telephone rates for farmers, he said, 
because of the shifting and changing basis 
of prices. He pointed out that if this be 
true, then telephone rates have been low- 
ered more than 50 per cent by increases 
in farm product prices. 

Commissioner Drake takes the ground 
that the value of the service is not or 
should not be allowed to overrule cost. 
Value of service, or what the traffic will 
hear, cannot be made a primary criterion of 
rates without many questions being asked 
as to the method of giving it effect, and if 
answered at all, in a variety of ways. 

If we adopt a policy of making rates on 
the basis of what the traffic would bear, 
rates sometimes would be above cost and 
sometimes below cost, and would be con- 
stantly changing. If rates are placed be- 
low cost, the flow of free capital into the 
telephone industry would be dried up, for 
there would be nothing to attract it. The 
industry in the past has demanded, and in 
the future will demand, new money. If 
any regulatory commission should make 
it a practice of enforcing rates which 
would not attract free capital, it is certain 
that the community would eventually lose 
more than it could gain. 


The Bollen Theory. 
opinion Commissioner  Bollen 
pointed out that there had been a loss of 
24.3 per cent in business stations, 22.4 per 
cent in city residence, 63 per cent in rural 
stations, 18 per cent in switched stations, 
and 23 per cent on the whole. This means 
a corresponding decrease in the value of 
the service to the remaining subscribers, 
and would justify at least a reduction in 
rates to them. > 
“The value of telephone service,” he 
says, “is in proportion to the number of 
stations attached to an exchange within the 
service area. A considerable loss of sta- 
tion results in a considerable loss in the 


In his 
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value of service. An exchange is built up 
on the theory of securing a maximum use 
of the telephone, and the rates are based, 
in large part, upon that use. R 


“If a small loss in revenue will restore 
that use, it is the plain duty of the com- 
mission to require the respondent to make 
restoration. It is the theory of the com- 
pany that the lost subscribers will gradu- 
ally be restored at present rates by the 
betterment of prices, and it is the opinion 
of this writer that it is true, but a reduc- 
tion in existing rates would quicken the 
process of restoration.” 

Mr. Drake quotes from Smythe vs. 
Ames, to show that all calculations as to 
reasonableness of utility rates must in- 
clude the sum required to meet legitimate 
operating charges and a fair return upon 
the fair value. Mr. Bollen says his con- 
tention is sustained when that decision 
said: “On the other hand, what the pub- 
lic is entitled to demand is that no more 
be exacted from it for the use of a public 
highway (a railroad) than the services 
rendered by it are reasonably worth.” 

He quotes from various commission 
opinions to back up his views, and also 
points out that the principal reason being 
urged by the Nebraska commission why 
railroad rates should be reduced is the eco- 
nomic conditions under which agriculture 
is being operated. He says the commission 
has been committed to the proposition of 
granting to railroads emergency rates to 
meet truck competition and to restore lost 
traffic. These rates are not based on the 
cost of rendering service, but upon the use 
or value of the service to the shippers. The 
cost of rendering service has been, in each 
case, a secondary matter. 

The record in the railroad rate cases 
shows that these reductions were made upon 
their own requests and that the commis- 
sion admitted it had no power to require 
them to do so because below the cost of 
service. It is on this angle of the case 
that Commissioner Drake bases his declara- 
tion that these are matters of management, 
a field into which the commission has no 
power to enter. 

Chairman Randall said that it was evi- 
dent from the testimony in both cases, 
that reduced rates would not improve but 
aggravate the situation. He said that some 
may contend that the value of the service 
is a factor in making telephone rates, 
which is not true; but if it were true, these 
petitioners have gone off these lines and re- 
duced the number of subscribers, which 
of course in a way reduces the value of 
the service to the subscribers that remain. 


“This commission,” he said, “cannot fix 
telephone rates based on the number of 
subscribers that are on the various lines, 
and the commission has no power to reduce 
rates below a reasonable return to the 
company for the cost of the service. 

“Telephone service is a necessity. While 
it is true financial conditions have been 
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bad, yet the cost of this service at the price 
being charged by the company is much 
less than some other expenses that these 
subscribers are paying, that are not of as 
much consequence as telephone service, for 
the benefit of not only themselves, but their 
families and their neighbors. 


Position of Company Understood. 


This company has invested its money in 
these properties in good faith. It is fur- 
nishing good service, according to the testi- 
mony of nearly all of the witnesses. It has 
reduced overhead expenses in order to 
meet the present economic conditions, and 
after having done that the business is be- 
ing conducted at a loss. 

If the company were required to reduce 
its rates at this time to the rate level de- 
manded by the subscribers, it would sus- 
tain a further loss and that would un- 
doubtedly throw the company into the 
hands of a receiver. If that should hap- 
pen, not only these subscribers who are 
demanding a reduction, would be denied 
service, but also those who are at the pres- 
ent time paying these rates and have not 
joined in demanding reduced rates. 

Some complaint was found by witnesses, 
especially at Grant because the company 
had taken corn of subscribers in payment 
for telephone service, and had allqwed five 
cents a bushel over and above the market 
price. Since the company had done this. 
the corn had gone up; and by reason of 
that fact the company was able to realize 
all it allowed for it and possibly some 
more. Because some subscribers did not 
have corn, this caused complaint of some 
of the petitioners, which in the judgment 
of the commission is not well founded. 

Owing to the fact that conditions are 
materially changed, that the prices of com- 
modities and business in general have re- 
covered materially, the commission at this 
time cannot under the law require this 
company to furnish service at a greater 
loss. There is quite a difference in charges 
at the different exchanges, but the testi- 
mony shows this is on account of different 
conditions. 

While the commission believes there 
should be more of a uniformity of rates at 
the different exchanges, each exchange 
will have to be treated as a separate mat- 
ter on account of the local conditions sur- 
rounding it, and the value of the property 
used; and unless the subscribers who have 
discontinued service have the service re- 
instated, it is very evident that this com- 
pany will have to have an adjustment of 
rates or its losses will be so great that it 
will only be a question of time, until it will 
have to discontinue service altogether. 

As this commission is without authority 
to order the company to furnish service at 
a rate that will practically confiscate its 
property, and if the rate applied for by the 
petitioners were put into effect, it would 
bring about a greater deficit than now 
exists the action should be dismissed.” 
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Growth of a Pennsylvania Exchange 


Story of One of Pennsylvania's Early Exchanges Which Has Grown From 
Single Position Magneto Exchange to Common Battery With 12-Position 
Modern Manual Switchboard—Installation and Cutover of New Equipment 


By S. A. Mounteer, 
Eastern Manager, Telephone Division, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 


In 51 years of telephone history, Carlisle, 
Pa., has seen its telephone system undergo 
many changes. From a one-position mag- 
neto exchange serving 25 subscribers, its 
system has grown to a common battery 
exchange with 2,800 subscribers. The mod- 
ern 12-position Kellogg Masterbuilt switch- 
board recently cut over is the largest Inde- 
pendent installation made in this country 
during the past two years—a fact of which 
both the Kellogg company and the United 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania are proud. 

Carlisle was founded in 1751 as the 
county seat of Cumberland county, and has 
since then become one of the richest towns 
in historical this country. It is 
located 18 miles west of Harrisburg, the 
state capital, in the heart of the scenic and 
fertile Cumberland Valley. 

A manufacturing town surrounded by 
some of the richest agricultural property 
in the state, Carlisle today has a popula- 
tion of 16,000. Transportation service is 
provided chiefly by the Cumberland Valley 
branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad and a 
bus line. Dickinson College “oldest college 
west of the Susquehanna River,” which is 
located here, is recognized as one of the 
outstanding law schools in the country. 

The United States Government 
Reservation at Carlisle has, perhaps, added 
more than any other one thing to Carlisle's 
Selected as a site for a barracks 
during the Revolutionary War, the reser- 
vation has been maintained continuously 
since by the government. In 1879 the Carl- 
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G. E. Twigg, General Plant Manager, Ready 
to Pull String Which Cut New Terminal 
Room Equipment and Switchboard Into 
Service at Carlisle, Pa. Operation Was 
Completed in 15 Seconds. Heat Coils in Old 
Exchange Were Removed in 9 Seconds. 


isle Indian School was established. At the 
close of the World War, the Indians were 
transferred to western reservations, and a 
United States Army general hospital was 
opened. Three years later the present 
medical field service schocl was established 
at the Carlisle barracks. 

Many things have happened since Dr. 
Frank, as local manager, opened the first 





exchange for the Pennsylvania Telephone 
Co. in his drug store. Miss Elva Gring, 
the first operator, was paid $6.00 a month 
for serving as operator and store clerk. 
She was succeeded by Miss Minnie E. 
Hennigh who served until she was retired 
in July, 1930, after a telephone career cov- 
ering a period of 471% years—quite some 
record of employment. 

While the Pennsylvania Telephone Co. 
was still in its infancy, a competing com- 
pany, the Southern Pennsylvania Telephone 
Co. was formed by a number of prominent 
Carlisle citizens. Harry Grove, 
still employed in telephone work in Carlisle, 
installed the first telephone for the South- 
ern Pennsylvania Telephone Co. at the 
home of the president, F. C. Bosler. The 
Southern Pennsylvania Telephone Co. in- 
troduced the first cables and common bat- 
tery service to Carlisle. 

30th companies grew despite their com- 
petitive efforts—the Pennsylvania Tele- 
phone Co. eventually becoming a Bell com- 
pany, and the Southern Pennsylvania Tele- 
phone Co. becoming a part of the Cumber- 
land Valley Telephone Co. 

In 1924 a fire destroyed the Bell ex- 
change in the Burg building and a new 
exchange was hurriedly opened in the 
Farmers’ Trust Co. building. Four years 
later, the Cumberland Valley Telephone 
Co. was acquired by the United Telephone 
& Electric Co. of In October, 
1930, the Bell Cumberland Valley 
companies were merged to form a single 
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Operators at New 12-Position Masterbuilt Switchboard Recently Installed at Carlisle, Pa.—The Attractive New Exchange Building 
of the United Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania Recently Occupied at Carlisle. 
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Independent telephone system in Carlisle, 
the United Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
being the operating company. 

Immediately following the merging of 
the two units, plans for an improved tele- 
phone system in a building owned by the 
company were laid. These plans culminated 
with the recent cut-over when, for the first 
time since 1899, Carlisle had a single tele- 
phone system. 

The business office, central office, and 
terminal office of the United Telephone Co. 
of Pennsylvania have been brought under 
a single roof in the new Carlisle Telephone 
building. A large garage and warehouse 
of fireproof construction has been erected 
directly in the rear of the building. 

The beautiful new building of mecdern, 
American architecture finished in mottled 
tan Abbochrome terra cotta, is located in 
the wire center, which is also the business 
center of Carlisle. The building is modern 
throughout, with every convenience for em- 
ployes and patrons. The business office is 
large, light and homey. A glass partition 
separates the business office from the cen- 
tral office, making it possible for visitors 
in the business office to see the operators at 
work at the switchboard. 

A neat, attractive and comfortable rest- 
room has been provided for the operators. 

The back of the switchboard serves as 
one wall for the terminal room, making it 
convenient for the wire chief to routine his 
equipment. The -distributing frame, pro- 
tection rack, relay rack, power panel and 
ringing machines were designed as com- 
pactly as possible and installed in a small 
area allowing plenty of working room. 
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Ralph Van Trine, Executive Vice-President 
of the United Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania, Harrisburg. 


reasons, the operators were glad to leave 
the old exchange with its obsolete switch- 
board and the stiff daily 
flights of stairs. 


climb of two 


The new Masterbuilt switchboard has a 
capacity of 3,600 lines as compared with 
1,200 lines on the old switchboard, prac- 
tically all of which were being used to 
Carlisle’s 2,800 subscribers. The 
switchboard is designed to operate on 24 
volts, with 48 volts talking current ¢n toll 


serve 


connections. The cord circuits are equipped 
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subscribers, and all relays are designed and 
adjusted to function on a minimum amount 
of current, with assured positive operation 
at all times. The magneto toll and rural 
lines have lamp signals so that they will 
flash in unison with code rings, and remain 
lighted at the end of a ring. 

The switchboard is equipped with record- 
ing trunks so that the local operator can 
connect local subscribers to the toll or re- 
cording operator directly. These trunks 
appear for the local operators in multiple 
jacks and busy lamps, and terminate on the 
toll or recording positions in answering 
jacks and line lamps. The trunk line lamps 
are locked out when the toll operator 
answers a call and do not appear again 
when the toll operator disconnects. The 
first plug removed after a call is finished 
will give a disconnect to the lamp of the 
cord up at the other end. 

The local cord circuits are specially de- 
signed for both A-B toll service and full- 
feature common battery operation. On 
Iccal common battery to common battery 
calls, automatic listening, automatic ring- 
ing, secret service, instantaneous disconnect, 
and line-lamp recall are provided. On local 
to A-B toll traffic, the listening is automatic 
but a manual listening key is furnished for 
supervision. 

The A-B toll ringing is manual and, with 
the calling cord in a toll jack, a recall by 
the local subscriber is indicated by auto- 
matic flashing of the supervisory lamp and 
the disconnect feature is barred. The flash- 
ing lamp is extinguished by the operaticn of 
the manual listening key. An especially 
advantageous feature of this circuit is that 


























G. S. Herbert, Vice-President and General Manager; Ralph M. Williams, Superintendent of All Equipment, and L. R. Thurston, General 
Traffic Manager, of the United Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. 


The battery and cable vaults are in the 
basement directly under the terminal room. 

The new associated 
equipment has many features by which the 


operators benetit. Except for sentimental 


switchboard and 


for single-frequency, alternating current, 
four-party lines with semi-selective code 
ringing. 

The common battery local lines are 
equipped for “clickless” operation to the 


no battery is fed by the calling cord when 
placed in a magneto line jack. 

Another feature of the new Carlisle 
switchboard is the magneto ringing control. 
If a magneto subscriber, calling a subscriber 
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Right—The Manchester posi- 
tive plate assembly. The grid 
is cast lead-antimony alloy, 
which resists ‘forming action” 
of the electric current, during 
the charge and discharge, re- 
taining its original strength, 
shape and dimensions. 







telephone service. 


rators in the Exide Chloride 
Sealed Glass Cell is just one more 
development in our constant and 
never-ceasing efforts to improve the 
performance and economy of Exide 
Batteries. 


This new board and rubber-dowel 
separator is clearly indicated by the 
arrow in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. It consists of a horizontal grain 
flat wood diaphragm reinforced by 
four vertical hard rubber dowels. 


THE ELECTRIC 


, USE of rubber-dowel sepa- 


NOTHER | 


in Exide Chloride 


Left—The Box negative plate 
of the Chloride battery. Here 
the grid is formed of horizontal 
and vertical ribs, making pock- 
ets which hold the active ma- 
terial permanently in place. 


EXIDE CHLORIDE BATTERY, TYPE EMGO, cut away to show 
improved censtruction. Length of life and reliability far beyond 
average. Requires little attention. Note new “‘board and dowel” 
separators. This battery is especially adapted for all classes of 
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These keep the plates from contact i 


with the wood, thus prolonging the 
life of the separator. They also allow 
ample space for the free circulation 
of electrolyte over surfaces of posi- 
tive and negative plates. 


The result of adding this new 
separator is an increase in the al- 
ready well-known efficiency and 
economy of Exide Chloride Cells. 


There is an Exide Battery for all tele. 
phone services. They are saving money 
for thousands of exchanges throughout 
the country. 


ROVEMENT 
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Visit Exide Booth No. 9, Electrical 
Building, A Century of Progress. 


Exide 


BATTERIES 


STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF STORAGE BATTERIES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 





When communicating with the Electric Storage Battery Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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in a common battery line, should fail to 
“ring off” after his party does not answer, 
a special timing relay automatically stops 
the ringing of the calling subscriber’s bell 
and is automatically discontinued after a 
certain period of time. When the current 
is cut off, the relay is restored and super- 
visory lamps light, indicating a disconnect. 
If necessary the operator can start the ring- 
ing again at the request of the calling mag- 
neto subscriber. 

The equipment to handle A-B toll traffic 
permits the local operators to complete calls 
from Carlisle to nearby towns without 
going through the Carlisle toll board. Line 
and cord testing circuits are installed in 
the switchboard positions to facilitate 
regular testings. 

Due to the rapidly-increasing growth of 
toll service in Carlisle, it was essential to 
plan and provide for toll expansion equal to 
or possibly greater than the growth of local 
traffic. In order to fulfill this requirement, 
the new switchboard was purchased. It 
has been designed and so arranged that the 
key shelf, plug shelf, cord rack, connecting 
rack and relay gate are readily removable, 
and all positions are interchangeable so that 
any position can quickly be made a toll, 
rural or local position as future require- 
ments demand. 

This feature makes it possible to wire 
and equip a position complete in the Kel- 
logg factory, so that the telephone company 
can receive complete positional equipment 
ready to place in the board in an existing 
position, or in a new position, without in- 
terrupting the serv- 
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Bradford M. Free, Carlisle District Manager 
of the United Telephone Co. of Pennsyl-— 
vania, 


parties who were talking when the cut- 
over began, were uninterrupted as the con- 
nections were set up on the new board 
previous to pulling the heat coils. 

A large staff of United engineers was 
on hand, prepared for any emergency which 
might arise, but after the job of pulling 
heat coils had been completed, the staff’s 
night work was done. Every line and cord 
circuit had previously been tested and O.Kd. 





ice. The Carlisle 
switchboard is 
planned to grow 
from right to left. 

Engineers of the 
United Telephone 
Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania completed a 
perfect cut-over 
when the new sys- 
tem, which includes 
thousands of feet of 
underground cable, 
the new 12-position 
Kellogg Master- 
built switchboard, 
new terminal rack, 
and associated 
equipment, was cut 
into service. 

Less than one ——— 
minute elapsed be- 
tween the time 
when G. E. Twigg, 
general plant man- 
ager, gave the sig- 
nal to start cutting and the completion of 
the operation. Heat coils were jerked from 
the old terminal rack in nine seconds. 
Fifteen seconds later the job of pul- 
ling strings to release springs against 
heat coils to complete the circuit in the 


new equipment had been finished. Twelve 








Those Who Installed New Telephone System at Carlisle, Pa. Left 
to Right, First Row: John Siemons, Bill Diehl, Pat Doyle, Claude 
Anthony and Bill Moore. Second Row: Gordon Snyder, J. E. Stahl, 
“Chick” Warren, Ed Thurston, Russell Herr, J. H. Federhoof and 


Ed Trimmer. 


At 10 o’clock the operators took their 
places at the new switchboard. Cord con- 
nections were set up for the dozen calls 
appearing on the old switchboard in the 
Farmers Trust building, the heat coils were 
pulled and the light signals began to appear 
on the new switchboard. 
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Marguerite Franciscus plugged in on the 
first signal and received a number from 
Burgess Fred Myers, who was present for 
the ceremony in the office of Bradford M. 
Free, Carlisle district manager. A few sec- 
onds later he was talking with officials at 
the police station. 

Cumberland County Judge Fred S. 
Reese placed a long distance telephone call 
to his mother in Ilion, N. Y., the first toll 
call through the new exchange. Imme- 
diately following Judge Reese’s call, Ralph 
Van Trine, executive vice-president of the 
United Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
talked with C. L. Brown, president of the 
United Companies, at Abilene, Kans. “Joe” 
Fargo, United building superintendent, who 
erected Carlisle’s new telephone building, 
called his daughter in Columbus, Ohio. 

In addition to those mentioned, those pres- 
ent included G. S. Herbert, vice-president 
and general manager; R. M. Williams, 
superintendent of equipment; A. L. Croft, 
general commercial manager; Henry 
Rasher, auditor; Brad. M. Free, Carlisle 
district manager, and James Earley, all of 
the telephone company. 

L. R. Thurston, general traffic manager, 
who helped draft plans for the new tele- 
phone building and assisted in writing spec- 
ifications for the new switchboard, was 
unable to be present because of illness. 

In preparation for the event, Miss Lottie 
Palmer and Miss Edna Bateman, traveling 
chief operators, held a conference with 
Miss Bessie Lindsey and her operators just 
previous to the cut-over, giving them last- 
minute instructions. 

Installation of the entire new telephone 
system in Carlisle was done by regular 
United Telephone Co. employes under the 
supervision of Ralph Williams, superin- 
tendent of equipment, and G. E. Twigg, 
general plant manager. The 12-position 
switchboard was installed by J. E. Stahl, 
switchboard installer. He was assisted by 
Bill Moore, Russell Herr and C. S. War- 
ren, Carlisle wire chief. Mr. Stahl was 
also in charge of installing batteries, ring- 
nig machines and power panels. Claude An- 
thony, wire chief at Hanover, Pa., and Gor- 
don Snyder, traveling wire chief, assisted 
in running jumper wires on the distribution 
frame and with the general installation. 

Ed Thurston, chief cable splicer; Ed 
Sersch, J. H. Federhoof and M. A. Rhine 
completed the new cable job with its thou- 
sands of wire splices, and made the half- 
taps necessary to cut in the new plant. The 
cables were drawn through the new conduit 
ducts by W. R. Foster, foreman, and his 
construction gang. 

Others who helped with the various in- 
stallation jobs were “Pat” Doyle, “Bill” 
Diehl, John Siemons, Earl Sheaffer, and 
Harry Grove who helped install the first 
telephone of the South Pennsylvania Tele- 
phone Co. 34 years ago. Incidentally, ove: 
133,000 solder connections were made b) 
Mr. Stahl and his assistants while installing 
the new equipment. 
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Western Electric Impregnated Jute 
Protected Cable is another new 
cable product which, like Tape 
Armored Cable, may be buried di- 
rectly in the ground. This speeds up laying, cuts 
down costs. 

The protective wrappings of paper tape and impreg- 
nated jute—saturated with asphalt compound —keep 





JUTE 


IMPREGNATED 


JUTE 


out moisture, assure long life and low maintenance. 
On cable up to 1%” diameter, there is one layer of 
jute; on larger cables, two layers. 

Like all Western Electric products, Impregnated 
Jute Cable is designed to meet Bell System standards 
and service requirements. For full details — including 
conditions under which use is recommended — write 
the distributors: Graybar Electric Company. 


Western Elecfric 


LEAD COVERED CABLE AND TELEPHONE APPARATUS 
Distributed by GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO. 





When communicating with Western Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 








Equipment in Small Town Exchanges 


Owners of Small Exchanges Interested in Modernizing Service and Placing 
Properties on Paying Basis—Situations of Companies—Equipment Installed 
in Different Sections of the Country Under Varying Conditions of Operation 


The exposition in Chicago, covering this 
Century of Progress, fixes the time, and 
the meeting of the United States Indepen- 
dent Telephone Association fixes the oc- 
casion, when telephone men will hardly es- 
cape reviewing the progress of their indus- 
try. 

They will feel a pride in its achievement 
—covering though it does only a little over 
a half-century—hardly equalled by those 
active in any other industry. But they will 
also be conscious that in some fields of the 
industry, progress has been much more ap- 
parent and more 
rapid than in others. 

Perhaps the field 
of technical e f f i- 
ciency and economy 
in the smaller tele- 
phone exchanges 
will be that which 
will appear to show 
the smallest rela- 
tive advance during 
— the half century and 


D. E. Strayer, Belle- will at the same 
fontaine, Ohio, Presi- time be that in 
dent, United Telephone 

which the most 


Company. 

striking and rapid 
changes are on the eve of consummation. 
Looking backward over the period of a 
half-century it is possible to discern as a 
background for the technical advances of 
the telephone industry, the effect of the 
sweeping social and economic changes 

which have taken place in this country. 
The replacement of small local business 
groups by vast organizations centered in 
the great cities and serving the whole 

















By R. C. Arter, 
Chief Engineer, North Electric Mfg. Co. 


The demand arising from these changed 
conditions for a toll service comparable in 
quality with local telephone service, has 
called for development and application of 
methods and mechanical plant and equip- 
ment which in their fundamental nature 
and their extent are rivaled only by the 
rapid conversion of switching systems 
within the great cities to automatic opera- 
tion. Generally, however, small towns and 
villages, the exchanges in which comprise 
a large fraction of the telephones in this 
country, have shared very little either in 
the improvement of toll service or in the 
conversion to mechanical switching. 

The half-century of relative neglect of 
small exchanges is behind us; the century 
of progress just beginning is already 
marked by a widespread attention to the 
situation of these smaller units and a gen- 
eral effort to bring their equipment and 
toll and local service up to the standards 
which in the last quarter-century have 
been fixed for the cities. 

The deterrent influence in the application 
of automatic switching in small exchanges 
seems to haye been fear—and sometimes 
unfavorable experience—as to the amount, 
kind and cost of the attention required in 
maintaining the mechanical equipment of 
large exchanges, which would be unduly 
burdensome in small ones. 

The various forms of step-by-step and 
power-driven switches which have been so 
successfully applied in extensive city net- 
works, all assumed a constant or usual 
presence of trained mechanicians. Discus- 
sion of maintenance turned on the amount, 
skill and cost of attendance, which was 




















Cc. W. Good, Ashland, Ohio, Manager of the 
Star Telephone Co. 


sometimes in remote or inaccessible places, 
always free from the need of specially- 
skilled maintenance, has had the attention 
of several of the prominent manufactur- 
ers of telephone exchange equipment. 

In the development of operation largely 
or exclusively by relays, the North 
Electric Mfg. Co. has taken a pioneer and 
leading part. A number of equipments of 
its all-relay type which have been in op- 
eration for various periods up to 12 years 
have proved sufficiently reliable and suc- 
cessful to lead, under the pressure of ex- 
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Main Street, St. Michael, Minn.—View of St. Michael Office of the 


country has been an almost controlling fac- 
tor in the demand for improved telephone 
toll service; the effect of the general use 
of the automobile in dispersing residential 
areas into suburban towns and villages has 
been enormously increased short-haul toll 
business. 








found to fall well within the limits of eco- 
nomic advantage, while in small exchanges 
such attention, skill and costs were pro- 
hibitive. 

Within the last decade the production of 
a type of small exchange equipment which 
could be located in unattended exchanges, 
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Pioneer Telephone Co. 


panding toll requirements and the neces- 
sity of operating economies, to a rather 
rapid and general acceptance of the all- 
relay type by a number of operating com- 
panies. 

Within the period of a year large and 


progressive operating Independent com- 
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panies in Ohio, as well as a number of im- 
portant companies in other states, 
installed all-relay equipments in some of 
their small exchanges. 

The most complete plans for conversion 
to that type of exchange equipment have 
just been completed by the United Tele- 
phone Co. of Ohio. The United company 
with its headquarters at Bellefontaine, op- 
erates 19 exchanges, serving about 8,000 
stations. It has had a North automanual 
exchange at Bellefontaine since 1926; one 
at Marysville since 1930 and a North all- 
euipment at 


have 


relay remote-controlled 
Huntsville since 1929. 

This company has been one of the most 
progressive in equipping itself for the 
handling of long and short-haul toll service 
and its record is notable in respect to eco- 
nomical and profitable operation. It now 
toll service out of the 
Bellefontaine exchange to 22 towns and 
also handles through-switching between 
towns in the Bellefontaine automanual ex- 
change. 

With this experience as its background, 
the directors of the United company in June 
authorized the president, D. E. Strayer, 
and Frank Binkley, general manager, both 
of whom are well known to the telephonic 
fraternity, to convert the remaining 16 ex- 
changes owned by the company to North 
all-relay dial automatic equipments. The 
exchanges range in size from 60 to 600 
stations. 


gives “rapid fire” 


for handling toll 
service on a “rapid-fire” basis. Between 
several of the exchanges the arrangement 
prevails for free toll service; this trunking 


All will be equipped 


service will be obtained by dialing directly 
trom an originating to a receiving station, 
with automatic linking of trunks between 
exchanges and without the intervention of 
an operator, the duration of connection be- 
ing supervised by automatic time-limiting 
mechanism. The conversion from manual 
to automatic working is to be made as 
rapidly as it can be carried out. 

The all-relay 
change at Huntsville is located six miles 
irom Bellefontaine and serves 140 stations; 
the remote operation is carried on over one 
pair of control wires from the automanual 
keyboards at the Bellefontaine exchange. 

The Star Telephone Co. of Ashland, 
Ohio, is another prominent and successful 
company which is planning for the con- 
version of its exchange equipment to auto- 
matic working. The Star company, with 
its headquarters at Ashland, operates 14 
exchanges in the vicinity with a total serv- 
ice list of about 7,000 subscribers, the ex- 
changes ranging in size from 50 to 4,000 
stations. Heretofore the company’s larg- 
est exchanges have been equipped with 
‘anual common battery apparatus, and the 
smaller exchanges with magneto switch- 
hoards. 

The company has been well known for 
its careful and conservative management, 
its fine plant equipment, its high stand- 


remote-controlled ex- 
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ards of service, its financial success and its 
far-sighted plans for the future. In 1932 
it framed plans for the conversion of its 
exchange equipments to automatic opera- 
tion; in December of that year and in 
April, 1933, two North all-relay dial 
automatic equipments were placed in serv- 
ice, and during the current year a series of 
cthers are planned, of which two are at 
present under consideration. As the auto- 
matic are installed, the toll 
switching will be converted to the “rapid- 
fire’ operation. 

The Pioneer Telephone Co. of 


exchanges 


Minne- 
sota is, with the exception of the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., the largest and 
most successful of the Minnesota Indepen- 
dent companies. It operates about 40 ex- 
changes with 9,800 stations. The initial step 
of a program of conversion of small ex- 
changes was taken by the Pioneer company 
in 1932 by the installation of a North all- 
relay dial automatic system at Millville. 
This exchange has a number of special 
features to meet requirements of the Pio- 
neer officials, and was described in detail in 
TELEPHONY of April 2, 1932. The char- 
acteristic feature is the use of dial- 
automatic service on grounded lines. This 
equipment has been eminently successful, 
satisfactory both to the subscribers and to 
the company. After more than 18 months 
of operation of the Millville exchange, dur- 
inz which time there have been no switch- 
board maintenance or interruptions of serv- 





Minnesota Operating Men, 
A. C. Johnson, President, and Cecil R. Eddy, 


Left to Right: 


Secretary and Treasurer, of Sherburne 
County Rural Telephone Co., Big Lake; E. 
B. Peterson, President and Manager, Kerk- 
hoven Telephone Exchange Co., Kerkhoven. 


ice, the Pioneer Telephone Co. has placed 
an order for another all-relay automatic 
equipment for its exchange at St. Michael, 
Minn. 

This town is located 15 miles off the main 
road to Brainard, has about 200 telephone 
subscribers. The exchange is now equipped 
with a comparatively new magneto switch- 
board located in one of the cleanest and 
brightest offices to be found in that part 
of the country. 

The state of Minnesota is the seat of a 
particularly strong and progressive group 
of Independent companies, serving a large 
number of small towns and villages, the 
subscribers in which nevertheless demand 


high standards of service. The example 
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Views of Murdock and Kerkhoven, 


and experience of the Pioneer company 
have been followed by like action of two 
other Minnesota companies; the Sherburne 
County Rural Telephone Co. of which Cecil 
R. Eddy, secretary and treasurer, is execu- 
tive head, owning exchanges at Big Lake, 
Becker and Zimmerman; and the Kerk- 
hoven Telephone Exchange Co., the latter 
owned and managed by E. B. Peterson, 
operating the ex- 
changes at Kerk- 
hoven and Mur- 
dock. 

The Murdock ex- 
change of the 
Kerkhoven com- 
has 50 sub- 
scribers in the town 
of Murdock and 75 
rural subscribers on 


pany 


surrounding farms. 
For a long period 
the 











Minn., Where Exchanges of Kerkhoven Telephone Exchange Co. Are Located. 


cost of rearrangement and the building of 
lines was found to be prohibitive. 

As the Murdock exchange contained a 
large number of rural subscribers who 
owned their own telephones and were not 
disposed to equip their substation sets with 
dials, a remote-controlled all-relay  sys- 
tem was given consideration. The dilemma 
was finally resolved by Mr. Peterson on the 








exchange was 
owned and operated 
by Mr. and Mrs. 


Hubbard, the oper- 
ating having been 
continued after her husband’s death by 
Mrs. Hubbard who herself handled the 
operating of a manual switchboard located 
in her dwelling. Service was given from 
8:00 a. m. to 8:00 p. m. on week days 
and for two hours in the morning and two 
hours in the afternoon on other days. 

In 1931 Mr. Peterson, who is pastor of 
a church in Kerkhoven, purchased the Mur- 
dock exchange. The problem of housing 
and operating the exchange equipment im- 
mediately became troublesome. It was at 
first planned to take the subscribers at Mur- 
dock into the Kerkhoven exchange, but the 





Harriet Sundeen, Chief Operator of the Murdock and Kerkhoven 
(Minn.) Exchanges of the Kerkhoven Telephone Exchange Co. 


ground that he preferred rather to give the 
better service available than to obtain the 
last penny of revenue, with the decision to 
furnish these subscribers with dials and 
arrange for the installation of a full auto- 
matic system. 

The Sherburne County Rural Telephone 
Co., which has headquarters at Big Lake, 
Minn., in June replaced its existing mag- 
neto switchboards with two North all- 
relay dial-automatic equipments. At 
Becker the 64 subscribers were being given 
24-hour service throughout the year; the 
operator had the subscribers’ high regard. 


The proposal to substitute dial automatic 
equipments at Becker and Zimmerman 
aroused great opposition, carried even to 
the point of circulating petitions among the 
subscribers, protesting against the change 
and threatening removal of telephones. 
With the expert assistance of J. C. Crow- 
ley, Jr., secretary of the Minnesota Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, in quelling 
the uprising, the change was nevertheless 
carried through with the loss of only three 
subscribers. 

Immediately after the cutting-over of the 
equipment, visits of inspection were made | 
by officials of another large operating com- 
pany, who learned from the prior protest- 
ants that the new 
satisfactory. 

The state of New York with its center 
in New York City of the nation-wide toll 
service and its very high development in 
the large cities of dial automatic exchanges, 
is plentifully supplied with small exchanges, 
of which 222 are in the hands of Indepen- 
dent operators, scattered but sparsely with 
automatic equipments. 

An all-relay dial automatic exchange at 
Middleville is owned by the Newport Tele- 
phone Co., which owns several exchanges 
serving the Kuyhoora Valley in Newport, 
Middleville, Poland, Coldbrook and a num- 
ber of camps in the Adirondacks. The prin- 
cipal owner and manager, L. C. Foss, made 
the initial installation at Middleville to test 
the availability of all-relay equipment for 





service was entirely 


service in all towns operated by the 
company. 
The exchange at Middleville, a town 


located in the foothills of the Adirondacks, 
was installed in a disused ice house. Plac- 
ing the responsibility for successful opera- 
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Aerial View of New Exchange Building of the Sherburne County Rural Telephone Co. in Becker, Minn.—-Barber Shop in Zimmerman, 
Minn., in Corner of Which Exchange Equipment Is Located. 
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tion squarely on the manufacturer, the 
equipment was left without heating, cooling, 
cleaning or specially-skilled attention. 

During the two years of operation, one 
case of switching equipment trouble was ob- 
served and two cases of trouble due to 
lightning. The tem- 
peratures in the 
equipment room 
during winter went 
to 20 degrees below 
zero. Acting upon 
the results of this 
test operation, the 
planned program of 
converting all ex- 
changes to all-relay 
dial automatic 
equipment is now 
under way with the 
ordering of two ex- 
changes for immediate conversion to dial. 

Indiana with 352 Independent exchanges, 
of which 303 have about 500 subscribers or 
fewer, has among its Independent ex- 
changes 16 automatic equipments, including 
in the class of automatic equipments the 
large North Electric automanual exchange 
at Greensburg. As is usual, the large cities 
in Indiana are served by dials, while the 
number of automatic switching equipments 
in small exchanges is negligible. 





L. C. Foss, 
N. Y., Manager, New- 
port Telephone Co. 


The initiative in converting small ex- 
changes is being taken by the Northern 
Indiana Telephone Co. and the Akers Tele- 
phone Co. The Northern Indiana Tele- 
phone Co. together with its associated com- 
pany, the Commonwealth Telephone Corp., 
operates 24 exchanges. It commences the 
conversion with the beginning of the new 
century of progress by the equipment of 
its Sidney exchange with the North all- 
relay dial automatic apparatus. 


Concurrently J. C. Dixon, owner and 
manager of the three exchanges of the 
Akers Telephone Co., begins the conversion 
by installing all-relay equipments in the 
towns of Wingate and Akers, 

Pennsylvania with 239 Independent ex- 
changes, of which 195 have 500 stations or 
under, has among its Independent equip- 
ments 16 automatic exchanges, all in large 
cities or their immediate satellite towns. 

The Southern Pennsylvania Telephone 
Co. of Waynesburg, Pa., operates six ex- 
changes having 3,900 telephones. The presi- 
dent and general manager, J. N. Scott, has 
conducted a critical study of the problems 
of operating under conditions, present and 
forecast so far as possible, of small tele- 
phone exchanges and has just taken the 
first step of converting the company’s six 
exchanges to automatic operation by the 
installation of a North all-relay dial- 
automatic exchange at Rice’s Landing. 

Large Independent telephone companies 
in Ohio other than the United Tele- 
phone Co. and the Star Telephone Co. have 
long been committed to the policy of organ- 
izing their small exchanges on a basis of 


Newport, ° 
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automatic operation. The Lima Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. (Utilities Service Co.) in- 
stalled in 1914 in its exchange at Lima, 
Ohio, a North automanual system, of which 
a large part. is operated on the plan of relay 
selection. This exchange equipment is still 
in service, with 11,000 subscribers. 

The group of companies affiliated with 
the Utilities Service Co., under the manage- 
ment of the Telephone Engineering & Man- 
agement Co., of which the executive head 
is George B. Quatman, operates 50 
exchanges. 

Two of these are step-by-step automatic 
equipments located in Van Wert and 
Bucyrus. The towns of Napoleon (1,800 
subscribers) and Wausseon (1,400 subscrib- 
ers) are automanual equipments ; five small 
exchanges, namely Elida, LaFayette, 
Bloomdale, North Benton and Liberty Cen- 
ter have North all-relay remote-controlled 
equipments. 

The town of Hamler has a small ex- 
change of 240 stations served by an all- 
relay dial automatic apparatus installed in 
June of this year. It is planned to put in 
operation at once two other dial-automatic 
all-relay equipments, and to carry for- 
ward the complete conversion to automatic 
operation of the small towns as rapidly as 
possible. 

The toll center of a large part of the 
network is Lima, Ohio, where the toll 
service is handled in connection with the 
Bell and Independent toll networks through 
a 16-position North all-relay toll board. 
The telephone service as rendered by the 

















J. N. Scott, Waynesburg, Pa., President, 
Southern Pennsylvania Telephone Co. 


automanual equipment and the all-relay 
toll board has for years been rated by engi- 
neers of this and visiting engineers of for- 
eign countries as among the best found in 
the country. It has the record, perhaps 
unique, of having been awarded by the state 
public service commission an advance in 
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rates on the ground of its exceptionally 
good quality of service. 

The Northern Ohio Telephone Co., of 
which the president is Frank A. Knapp, 
well-known as an officer and active mem- 
ber in the national and state Independent 
telephone associations, operates 41 ex- 
changes in northern Ohio, with about 38,000 
stations. The exchange equipment of this 
company comprises one large automanual 
step-by-step equipment, two large automatic 
step-by-step equipments, two small auto- 
matic step-by-step equipments, and three 
all-relay dial-automatic equipments of 
North The last of these 
all-relay equipments was cut over in June. 


manufacture. 


The modernizing and conversion of the 
numerous plants of the company to auto- 
matic operation and the arrangements for 
efficient and rapid toll service are being 
carried out under the direction of Captain 
W. C. Captain 
Henry has made a long and careful study 
of the methods and appliances for increas- 
ing the efficiency and reducing the cost of 
operation in small exchanges, which from 
time to time he has described at the state 


Henry, general manager. 


conventions. 

Another of the company’s small exchanges 
will be equipped with all-relay apparatus 
_in the near future, and others will be con- 
verted to automatic operation for the com- 
pletion of the system as rapidly as possible. 

The Lorain Telephone Co., of which the 
Messrs. Hageman are principal owners and 
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Leroy D. Wittemire, Mansfield, Ohio, Man— 
ager, Mansfield Telephone Co. 
managers, operates five exchanges with 
about 11,000 stations. Three of these ex- 
changes are automatic step-by-step equip- 
ments and one, the latest added, a North 
all-relay dial automatic equipment of 600 
stations, in the town of Vermillion, recently 
cut over and at that time fully described in 

the pages of this journal. 
The Mansfield Telephone Co. operates six 
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exchanges with 11,000 stations. The largest 
ot these equipments which is in the city of 
Mansfield, is an automanual switching 
equipment installed in 1922, which embodies 
a rather extensive section of all-relay 
switching apparatus that has been in opera- 
tion since that date. The Mansfield com- 
pany holds the policy of converting all its 
exchanges to machine switching, the smaller 
ones to dial operation. 

The current program calls for the con- 
version of the five exchanges, ranging in 
size from 50 to 250 stations, as rapidly as 
possible, the equipment being North all- 
relay dial-automatic apparatus. Two such 
equipments are now being installed, one of 
these being the successor of the first ex- 
ample of the all-relay magneto equipment 
operated for eight years at Adario which 
has been described in these pages, and two 
others are now in the process of manu- 
facture. 

These equipments are arranged for 
“rapid-fire” toll service to 57 neighboring 
towns and cities. The company’s business 
is under the management of Leroy D. 
Wittemire and its engineering construc- 
tional activities are carried out under the 
direction of Gustav Hirsch. 

The list of small exchanges served by 
all-relay equipment might be largely in- 
creased. The progress here described, how- 
ever, refers only to installations put into 
service and orders for such installations 
placed within the past two or three months. 


7 are cordially invited 
to visit us in Room 2512, 
Stevens Hotel, during the 


Telephone Con- 


vention, July 11-12-13-14. 
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Announcement of New Sales Man- 
ager of L. M. Berry & Co. 

H. Kraege, general commercial 

Indiana Associated Telephone 

Corp., with headquarters at Lafayette, Ind., 

has resigned to accept an appointment as 

sales manager of L. M. Berry & Co., tele- 


Carl 
manager, 

















Carl H. Kraege, New Sales Manager of 
»L. M. Berry & Co., Has Had a Varied Ex- 
perience in Telephone Work Which Well 
Fits Him to Direct Telephone Directory 
Advertising Sales. 
phone directory advertising sales and pub- 
‘ lishing company, whose main office is lo- 
® cated in Dayton, Ohio. He will have charge 
: of the sales organization, which covers 20 
B states in the eastern and central portions 
of the United States, and in the South, in- 
cluding telephone directories which are is- 
sued for cver 2,500 cities and towns. 
Mr. Kraege received his first training in 
S the telephone a groundman 
© during vacations while he was attending 
@ high school in Boise, Ida. 


at the 


business as 


He was educated 
United States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, Md. 


service 


Upon leaving the marine 
at the end of the war, he entered 
the University of Wisconsin at Madison, 
Wis.. where he worked his way through 
school as night chief and testman. 
Aft spending some time on telephone ap- 
prais 


wire 


work, he became interested in tele- 


phon. directory advertising, and spent a 
Number of years in this type of sales work 
i Various states. 

When the Kansas Telephone Co. was 
purchased by the Associated Telephone 
Utilities Co., Mr. Kraege, who was con- 
hected with the former, was transferred to 
the main office of the latter company at 
Madis Wis., reporting to the general 


manager. His duties consisted of traveling 
over the new telephone properties which 
had been purchased, for the purpose of 
taking over the properties and arranging 
for the management in groups and divi- 
sions, setting up the standard operating 
practices of the company, etc. 

After a severe sleet storm which had 
badly crippled the LaPorte, Ind., area ex- 
changes, purchased a short time before by 
the Associated company, Mr. Kraege was 
sent there to rebuild the property, and at 
the same time manage it. In 1930 he was 
promoted to the position of general com- 
mercial manager for all of the telephone 
properties of the A. T. U. Co. in Indiana, 
these later being consolidated into the In- 
diana Asscciated Telephone Corp. 

Many of the Indiana properties needed 
public relations work badly at that time, 
and Mr. Kraege made an enviable record 
in this line of work. He made a number 
of talks on commercial and sales problems 
at various some of 


telephone meetings, 


which have been published in full in 
TELEPHONY. 

In addition to his commercial duties, he 
served as traffic superintendent for two 
years for all of his company’s properties. 
Many successful employes’ sales campaigns 
were conducted under Mr. Kraege’s direc- 
tion during this period, and the quotas set 
were exceeded in every case. 

In one campaign, lasting four weeks, in 
1931, the employes sold 2,947 telephones, 
which was 366 per cent of the quota. At 
the time this was said to be the top record 
for all states in the A. T. U. 
employes’ sales campaigns. 


system on 


Mr. Kraege’s experience in the telephone 


business and his success in sales activities” 


should serve as an excellent foundation 
for his work with L. M. Berry & Co. He 
Phila- 
delphia office for a few weeks, after which 
he will make his permanent headquarters 
in Dayton, Ohio. 


will be located at his company’s 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co. Announces Wage Raise. 

A general increase in wage and salary 
rates of 12% per cent was announced on 
June 26 to the employes of the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. The announce- 
ment, made by Wesley M. Angle, vice- 
president and secretary, at the direction of 
the board of directors, stated that the in- 
crease would 
July 3. 

W. Roy McCanne, president, points out 
that the business of the company in both 
its telephone and its radio lines fell off 
largely from 1930 on, and eventually reduc- 
tions were made in salary schedules. A 
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become effective Monday, 


good portion of this decrease is restored by 
the present increase. 

Mr. McCanne declares that with 
increase in business and with prospects for 
further improvement 


some 


assured, 
action was taken to pass along some of 
this improvement to the employes at once. 

The notice of the increase given by the 
company reads: 


reasonably 


“Our business is bezinning to show im- 
provement. It was only after a large de- 
crease in our volume that we were reluc- 
tantly compelled to reduce wage rates. We 
are moving to increase them at the first 
indication of larger volume. 

Therefore, in anticipation of further im- 
provement and in line with country-wide 
efforts to stimulate 
are increasing hourly and weekly rates ap- 
proximately 12% per cent, effective Mon- 
day, July 3, 1933. 


We intend to continue dealing with our 


better conditions, we 


employes just as fairly and liberally as we 
have in the past; and at least to meet, and 
better if possible, any hour and wage stand- 
ards which may be established by the gov- 
ernment for our industry.” 


Pioneer Cord Manufacturing Com- 
pany Records 30th Anniversary. 


In June was recorded the 30th anniver- 
sary of the Lenz Electric Mfg. Co., Chi- 

















President and Treasurer J. Mayo Lenz, 
of the Lenz Electric Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., Was One of the Original 
Company’s Organizers 30 Years Ago. 


Ill., pioneer cord, wire and _ cable 
manufacturer for the telephone industry. 
Specializing in one field of endeavor and 
continuing in that field for 30 years is an 
accomplishment worthy of mention. 


cago, 
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J. Mayo Lenz, president and treasurer, 
is one of the original organizers of the 
company, and he has an unusually large 
acquaintance in the telephone field. Under 
his capable leadership the company’s prog- 
ress has been constant and consistent. 

Year after year the Lenz Electric Mfg. 
Co. was called upon for the solution of 
cord problems of telephone companies. Al- 
ways ready to quickly and efficiently ren- 
der this service, the business grew and in 
1909 larger quarters were necessary. The 
company’s present plant was started in the 
fall of 1909 on the present site at 1751-57 
N. Western avenue, Chicago, being at the 
corner of North Western and St. Paul 
avenues. In 1921 it was necessary to erect 
an addition to this building and in 1929 
two additional floors were added. 

This building is of the latest type of mill 
construction, equipped with a modern 
sprinkling system, has exposures on all 
sides affording natural daylight, ideal ven- 
tilation, etc. All of the cord-building ma- 
chines are of the latest construction, many 
being of special design built by Lenz en- 
gineers. In this again is evidence of the 
results of years of experience—the de- 
signing of special equipment to meet special 
needs in the building of cords and cables. 

The 30th anniversary of the Lenz Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co. is likewise the 30th anniver- 
sary for many who entered the employ of 
the company when it was originally or- 
ganized. In addition, there are many who 
have been associated for 20 years or more. 

Secretary H. F. 
ated with the 


Racine became associ- 


company in 1905 and has 











H. F. Racine, Secretary of the Lenz 
Electric Mfg. Co., Became Associated 
With the Company in 1905. 


been active in its affairs ever since. Vice- 
President Philip C. Lenz has been con- 
nected with the telephone business for 


many years and is well known throughout 
the trade. 
During the 30 years of its activity, the 
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Lenz Electric Mfg. Co. has specialized in 
the manufacture and design of all classes 
of cords for general telephone work, par- 
ticularly those for switchboards and tele- 
phones; both braided and lead-covered ca- 











LENS 


ELECTRIC MFG. CD). | 








View of the Modern Cord and Wire 
Plant of the Lenz Electric Mfg. Co. in 
Chicago, Ill. 
bles of the silk-and-cotton-insulated types 
for switchboards and interior telephone 
systems; silk-and-cotton-insulated _ wires, 
flameproof jumper wire, tinsel and copper 
conductor cordage and insulations for all 

types of cordage. 

The finished products often must con- 
form to certain specifications as to over- 
all dimensions, flexibility, etc., and it has 
been and is the job of the Lenz company 
to be able to solve all these problems con- 
fronting the operating telephone company. 
3ack of the Lenz cords are many years of 
practical experience, testing, experimenta- 
tion, laboratory work, etc., with the one 
thought of giving the user the best possi- 
ble that the company can produce in a mod- 
ern cord manufacturing plant. 

The Lenz Electric Mfg. Co. started with 
this thought in mind and today, after 30 
years of manufacturing experience, is said 
to adhere to this policy just as religiously 
as when it started. 





Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
Employes Hold Golf Tournament. 

The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 
Chicago, Ill., held its third annual golf 
tournament at the Columbian Country Club 
on Saturday, June 17. The Kellogg officers’ 
trophy was won by President G. A. 
Yanochowski, who came in with a 68, to 
win the low net prize. Second low net 
prize went to C. B. Camp. R. Young won 
first men’s low gross, and Miss Georgiana 
Bosh won the women’s first low gross. A 
dozen coveted prizes were won by the most 
deserving players. 

Kellogg employes to the number of 50 
participated in this event, including five 
members of the fair sex. Practically every 
department the company was repre- 
sented to make it a real get-together outing. 
Many took advantage of the beautiful 80- 
foot open-air swimming tank and added an 
extra coat of tan to their complexions. 

Those who stepped up to the first tee 
with a sneakin’ suspicion that he or she 
would wind-up “bringing home the 
bacon” were: 


of 


by 
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Sales department: M. A. Bellion, H. E. 
Billington, M. M. Davies, H. W. Hogue, 
H. D. Hurlbut, R. C. Krueger, Elaine 
O’Connor, A. Parlett, Jr.. C. Reese, and 
H. O. Schmidt. 

Engineering department: G. R. Eaton, 
H. Fulle, F. Fazekas, R. Horn, G. Kiner, 
F. W. Long, J. Pazior, G. M. Peterson, 
W. Polkow, Emily Rush, B. A. Wallace 
and B. Wallenta. 

Factory: F. A. Bosh, J. H. Brien, J. A. 
Drassal, J. Geiger, N. Judson, H. B. Per- 
rott, C. Reinicke, K. Rutz, L. B. Sauer, 
J. L. Wagner and R. Young. 

Office: Marge Anderson, Georgiana Bosh, 
J. Bruzek, C. B. Camp, J. Changelon, L. D. 
Kellogg, E. Killoren, J. Kolman, H. C. 
McCluskey, Ruth McKay, V. Melin, J. M. 
Nolan, J. Petrick, D. Schubert, M. Sipe, 
S. A. Wirtel and G. A. Yanochowski. 


Rawlplug Exhibit at A Century of 
Progress in Chicago. 

Visitors to the industrial engineering 
section in the General Exhibition Building 
in A Century of Progress Exposition at 
Chicago, find much of interest in the 
exhibit of the Rawlplug Co., Inc., New 
York City. 

The display features of the firm’s com- 
plete line, including Rawiplug fibre screw 
anchors; three-point Rawldrills for ma- 
sonry; Rawl anchors, the new aluminum 
and lead bolt anchors ; 
Lok-Crowners for sealing and concealing 
bolt and heads and nuts. Samples 
of the various sizes and types of each 
item are attractively mounted on large dis- 


screw 











Vice-President 
Been Connected With the Telephone 
Industry for Many Years. 


Philip C. Lenz Has 


play panels, together with illustrations of 
their use. 

An attractive color scheme of blue, 
orange, silver and black is employed, and 
interesting descriptive folders are distrib- 
uted to visitors. 
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Minnesota Commission Files Brief 
Opposing Tri-State Sale. 

The proposed merger of the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. of St. Paul, 
Minn., with the Northwestern Bell, is at- 
tacked as in no sense in the public interest 
and involving a stock deal that should be 
condemned as an evasion of the law in a 
brief which has been filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by the Minne- 


’F sota Railroad & Warehouse Commission. 


A supplementary argument in support of 
the application for approval of the com- 
bination has also been submitted by the 





) attorneys for the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
) phone Co. and the Tri-State Consolidated 
Telephone Co. Officials of the Interstate 
commission taken the arguments 







have 
' under advisement. 
> Hearings were held in Washington on 
) the application at which all of the interests 


\ involved had representatives except the 
| Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
} mission. Officials of that body  subse- 


} quently asked for a hearing but later with- 
t drew this request. Recently Knud Wefald, 
: member of the Minnesota commission, held 
}a conference with the examiner in charge 
Sof the application and an agreement was 
5 made by which the state commission would 
» filea brief setting forth its attitude towards 


% 
§ the merger. 





Amendments to the Illinois Utili- 
ties Act Now in Effect. 

Amendments to the Illinois Public Utili- 
ties Act proposed by Governor Horner 
were passed by both houses of the legisla- 
ture before it adjourned last week and be- 
came effective July 1. 

The commission is given jurisdiction over 
transactions between utilities and their affil- 
iates. No investments, loans or advances 
§ of money, property or other resources may 
® be made without approval of the commis- 
sion. 


ee er eee 


Se, goat 


If the commission is of the opinion that 
the earnings of a utility are in excess of 
| * reasonable return, it may fix a temporary 
= schedule of rates effective for a year with- 
out first giving the utility a hearing. If the 
states so established are finally found to be 
too low, the losses may be recovered over 
a period to be fixed by the commission. 
In all proceedings before the commission 
Initiated by the commission or initiated by 
§ 4 public utility, in which the value of the 
Z Property is an issue, the burden of estab- 
lishing such value is upon the utility. 
The expenses of the commission in mak- 
Ing investigations and appraisals will be as- 
sessed against the public utitities with a 


limitation of one-half of one per cent of 
the gross revenue during any one year. 

Whenever the commission finds the capi- 
tal of any public utility has become im- 
paired, or will be impaired by the payment 
of a dividend, the commission shall have 
the power to stop the declaration and pay- 
ment of dividends on common and pre- 
ferred stock. No dividends may be paid 
unless : 

(a) The earnings and earned surplus are 
sufficient after provisions for reserves. 

(b) The dividend can be paid without 
impairing the ability of the public utility to 
render adequate service at reasonable rates. 

(c) The utility shall set aside the depre- 
ciation annuity prescribed by the commis- 
sion or a reasonable depreciation if none 
has been prescribed. 

Southwestern Bell Wins Injunc- 
tion Against Waco, Texas. 

On June 21 the city of Waco, Texas, was 
permanently enjoined by Federal Judge 
Charles A. Boynton, of Dallas, from en- 
forcing a telephone rate reduction ordinance 
passed by the city commission on April 18. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


The injunction was granted upon applica- 
tion of the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. which alleged the reduction ordered 
would have erased a 3 per cent profit made 
in Waco last year. 

Attorney John McGlasson, for the city, 
stated that the city did not feel justified in 
expending the money needed to continue the 
suit and proceedings, therefore, have been 
dropped. 

Wisconsin Governor Announces 
Name of New Commissioner. 

Gov. Schmedeman of Wisconsin on June 
29 sent to the senate the name of Fred S. 
Hunt of Milwaukee for confirmation as a 
member of the Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission to succeed David E. Lilien- 
thal, Chicago, who resigned to take a fed- 
eral position as an administrator of the 
Muscle Shoals project. 

This appointment, according to newspa- 
per reports, does not meet with the approval 
of many Democratic members of the legis- 
lature, and several of them have stated 
they will fight it. However, confirmation 
is practically assured, since the La Follette 


Since 1910 . . . under all conditions . . . our 
salesmen have been selling Telephone Direc- 
tory Advertising . . . Millions of interviews 
with telephone subscribers have taught us 
something about selling Telephone Directory 
Advertising and building up Public Relations 
..« We find that this experience is more valu- 
able . . . more necessary . . . today than ever 
before . . . If we are not selling your directory 
advertising call or write for our proposition . . . 


L. M. BERRY & CO. 


MAIN OFFICE: Telephone Building, DAYTON, OHIO 
Telephones: Long Distance Loop 16, or ADams 4127 


Philadelphia ¢ Rochester © Tampa @ Bristol ¢ LaCrosse 
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members favor Mr. Hunt, who was recom- 
mended by Theodore Kronshage, Jr., chair- 
man of the commission, a La Follette ap- 
pointee. 

The protesting Democrats, it is reported 
wanted an active member of the party ap- 
pointed to the post. They contend Mr. 
Hunt does not fit this role, although he has 
been a Democrat for years. He has not, 
however, been active in politics. 


Expenses Charged by Wisconsin 
Bell Questioned by Commissioners. 
The propriety of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. charging to operating expenses 
the money paid attorneys in preparation of 
court cases to attack findings of the Wis- 
consin Public Service Commission was 
questioned on June 30 by Theodore Kron- 
shaze, Jr., chairman of the commission. 

The question was raised during cross ex- 
amination of John H. Bickley, chief ac- 
countant of the commission, at the hearing 
in Milwaukee on the commission’s state- 
wide investigation of the company’s rates 
and practices. 

Company attorneys contended that the 
company paid out $21,000 in 1931, $106,000 
in 1932 and $119,000 in the first four 
months of 1933 in connection with the in- 
vestigation on the petition for lower rates. 

A statement also was made by attorneys 
for the company that the general officers 
have been put on a reduced working week 
basis with a proportionate reduction in 
salary in 1933, but that salary rates are 
maintained as in previous years. Previous 
to this adjustment employes of the general 
office worked 44 hours per week, but the 
time has been reduced to 40 hours, and em- 
ployes are paid salaries on this basis, they 
said. 

In testimony on June 29 Mr. Bickley 
brought out that the company had an over- 
head charge of $859 on its books for en- 
gineering in the buying of linoleum that 
cost $1,938 for the new Hilltop dial ex- 
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GARRISON BABCOCK 
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Electrical and Mechanical 
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Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 16. 

1. The use of the phrase “without” has 
been discontinued. 

2. If an alternate is specified by the call- 
ing party in response to the question, 
“Will you talk with anyone else?” 
enter “ag” (alternate) under the last 
report on the ticket. 

3. In announcing a call the name of the 
calling place should be included. 

4. The ticket is handled “two-ticket 
method.” The Rock Island operator 
takes the ticket and refers the call tu 
her supervisor for an O. K. 

5. Enter Mount Fulcher in the called 
place space, and enter Elkhart and the 
called number in the “called number 
space.” 








change. He also brought out that there 
was an engineering charge of $23 on a pur- 
chase of minors that cost $53 for the Hill- 
top exchange, and an engineering charge 
of $8 for the purchase of fertilizer costing 
$20. 

Frederick Sammon, attorney for the com- 
pany, admitted there were instances of 
overloading on engineering charges, but 
contended total charges for engineering 
made on the company’s books were not ex- 
He cited that from 1928 to 1932 
the average amount of charges for engi- 
neering on land purchases and on construc- 
tion done by contractors for the company 
was only 9.11 per cent of the total cost. 

Counsel for the company, in opposing 
Mr. Bickley’s previous testimony that op- 
erating expenses were excessive, asserted 
the increase in bills not collectible was 
greater than the increase in expenses. 

Testimony purporting to show that the 
Wisconsin company did not increase its 
expenditures for labor between 1929 and 
1930 was obtained from Mr. Bickley un- 
der cross-examination at the hearing on 
July 1. 

Attorney Sammond, for the company, 
brought out that in 1929 about 52 per cent 
of the company’s employes doing outdoor 
work, had less than two years’ experience, 
while in 1932 the number totaled only 2 
per cent. 


cessive. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


CALIFORNIA 

June 26: Colusa County Telephone Co. 
authorized to issue note for $9,147 to pur- 
chase dial equipment to be installed at 
Grimes, Maxwell and Princeton exchanges 
in place of manual equipment. 

June 27: A. J. Guglielmetti, of Peta- 
luma, authorized to assign his interest in 
profits of the Guglielmetti Telephone Co. 
to W. Finlaw Feary and C. J. Tauzer of 
Santa Rosa. 

June 28: Southern California Telephone 
Co. filed application for certificate to exer- 
cise rights for extension of its system in 
Escondido and Oceanside conferred by 
franchises granted by those cities. 
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June 28: San Antonio Telephone Co. 
authorized to discontinue service as public 
utility and to dissolve, contingent upon 
building line between Lockwood and San 
Lucas before operations are abandoned and 
that three groups of subscribers form or- 
ganizations and arrange with the Pacitic 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for service 
from King City, San Lucas and Bradley 
exchanges. 

FLoriDA. 

June 20: Hearing resumed in Tallahas- 
see on application of the St. Petersburg 
Merchants’ Association and others asking 
for a decrease in the rates charged in St. 
Petersburg by Peninsular Telephone Co. 

ILLINOIs. 

July 7: Hearing in Springfield before 
Commissioner Byrne on application of the 
Illinois Commercial Telephone Co. for 
authority to discontinue its exchange at 
Downs, McLean county, and to serve its 
rural subscribers out of its Leroy exchange. 

INDIANA 

June 28: Petition filed by officials of 
14 hotels in Indianapolis asking that the 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co. be ordered to 
reduce its rates. It is alleged that present 
rates, particularly through room and pri- 
vate branch exchanges, yield more than 
a fair return and are higher than rates 
charged by the same company in other 
localities. The Claypool, Severin and Lin- 
coln, the three larger hotels in the city, 
did not sign the petition. ‘ 

KANSAS. 

June 22: Order issued directing all tele- 
phcne companies, with annual revenues ex- 
ceeding $100,000, to make their financial re- 
ports, beginning July 1, in complete detail 
as to each exchange, as well as to the sys- 
tem as a whole. : 

A similar requirement, effective next Jan- 
uary 1, was made as to companies having 
receipts in excess of $50,000 a year. Hereto- 
fore, telephone companies have been re- 
quired to make financial reports coverinz 
their systems as a whole only. 

July 12: Hearing in Mildred, Allen 
county, on application of the Kansas Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to discontinue its 
exchange at Mildred. 

July 12: Hearing in Lone Elm, Ander- 
son county, on application of the Kansas 
Telephone Co. for permission to discontinue 
its exchange at Lone Elm. 

New York. 

June 27: Hearing in New York before 
Examiner Krulewitch on complaint of 
Holdaphone, Inc., against the New York 
Telephone Co. as to rules and regulations 
prohibiting the connection of any device or 
appliance to a telephone instrument without 
its consent. 

June 27: Continued hearing in New 
York before Examiner Krulewitch on pro- 


ceeding on motion of the commission as to J 
the rules, regulations and practices of the 


New York Telephone Co.. particularly with 
regard to its billing practices in the city of 
New York, and as to its relationship with 
the R. H. Donnelly Corp. 

OuIO0. 

July 11: Hearing on applicaticn filed by 
the Ohio Central Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to abandon its exchange at Har- 
veysburg, where there are less than 50 sub- 
scribers. 

OKLAHOMA. 

June 19: Order issued reducing the an- 
nual switching charge to rural subscribers. 
connected with the Pond Creek exchange 
of the Western Telephone Corp., from 
$6.00 to $5 00 ner year, effective July 1. 

Tuly 12: Hearing on application of the 
Western Telephone Corp., of Kingfisher, 
for permission to discontinue service at 
Longsdale and furnish it from Canton. 
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